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Cut Down the Rejection Slips 


Sell your manuscripts the first time out. Have them right before you send them 
out. This is harder than it sounds. You have been too close to the story—it is hard 
for you to see it in proper perspective—you fail to see some of the minor imper- 
fections that may stand between the manuscript and its sale. In such cases your 
stories need constructive criticism. Your stories need to be analyzed carefully and 
critically to discover the flaws—to point out the places that need reconstruction, 
with instruction on how to do it—to pick out weak spots in the plot—to improve 
characterization, and to show you a dozen other things that need to be done. But 
this must not be left to amateurs; it must be done by experts—by people who have 
been through the mill and made a success of their own work. That is why 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 


MAKES THEM SELL HONEST CRITICISM 


Our Criticism Department is com- This means that every manuscript 
posed of people who can tell you how’ which is received is read and criticized 
to write because they have learned to just as carefully as though it were the 
write—no failures, no “hacks,” no peo- critic’s own work. This does not mean 
ple who have failed to make good them-__ that we guarantee favorable criticism. Our 
selves. They are people with a deep. critics assume that you do not just want 
interest in the other writer’s problems, compliments, regardless of the merit of 
and who therefore take a keen joy in your work. If your work is good, we 
helping to solve them. They are people, tell you so and suggest suitable markets. 
too, who know the market and can give’ If it is faulty, we likewise tell you how 
valuable advice about selling your manu- you can make it better. We guarantee 
scripts. HONEST CRITICISM. 


OUR RATES FOR CRITICIZING PROSE MANUSCRIPTS 


Owing to the volume of work which began to come in after we had established 
the Service, we have been obliged to set a nominal fee for our criticism service. This 
has been put as low as is consistent with the. quality of the service which we offer, 
and is based upon the length of the manuscript, as follows: 


1000 words or less 1. 
1000 to 2000 words..... Does one Mapp ON eet ben La Sa ee 2 
SE i NN MINED isvniccasig oipig’s alain aile we ie wiv ar Bai. e oiS¥ lave gigmiee 
3000 to 4000 words 3. 
4000 to 5000 words 3. 

Sixty cents for each additional 1000 mallee ‘een 5000 par 10, 000. 50 cents for 

each additional 1000 words above 10,000. 

CRITICISM OF VERSE: 5 Cents per line—minimum charge $1.00. Over 100 lines 
4 cents per line. 

CRITICISM OF PHOTOPLAYS: Minimum charge 
of $2.00 for any synopsis. If over 2000 words, Digest Typing 
$1.00 for each 1000 up to 5000. Over 5000 words, Service 
75 cents per i000. 





Cc : ‘ eine : ree We also offer a Typing Serv- 
ommand our services! Let us help you eliminate log, Bar this she. sate Ga “Tie 
your next rejection slip. Send us your new manu- for each 1,000 words. The work 
TODAY! is done by expert typists, on a 
good quality of paper, and the 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST price includes one tomplete set 


CRITICISM DEPARTMENT of carbon copies. 
BUTLER BUILDING CINCINNATI, O. 
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NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 
“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a beginner, 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.”—R. C., 
Fort Ludlow, Wash. 


“I like the frank way you get at your criticisms, and hope to send you some more stories 
just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K, R. H., Warren, Pa. 
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A New Idea 
In Short Story Courses— 


Supplementary Follow-Up Lessons 


Any course in short story writing should, to be 100% efficient, have contact at 
some point with the current short-story field. Market conditions are always changing, 
Editorial needs are constantly shifting—the public is always demanding new kinds of 


fiction. 


be strictly up to date today. 


has solved this problem by add- 
ing—to its regular course of 25 
Lessons—a supplementary course 
of 12 Supplementary Follow-Up 
Lessons. Mind, this is addi- 
tional service which we are go- 
ing to add to the _ standard 
IDEAL COURSE without add- 
ing a cent to the price of the 
Course. This added feature is 
—FREE. Each week, on com- 
pleting your Course, you will 
receive a Supplementary Follow- 
Up Lesson, setting before you 
the very latest developments in 
the short story field. This 
makes of the IDEAL COURSE 
the most complete and practical 
ever offered, even at three or 
four_times the price asked for 
the Ideal, 

“Can I learn to write short 
stories?” The Editor of the 
Ideal Course is asked this ques- 
tion many times every day. 
The answer is, “Yes, if you will 
devote a sufficient amount of 
time to a study of short story 
technique—provided you receive 
roper patios in your study.” 
ow the IDEAL COURSE 
furnishes this guidance at every 
point. It tells you, by means 
of simple, clearly understood 


It is plain that a Course written several months ago—as it must be—cannot 


How, then, shall a Course be so planned as to com- 
bine the principles of the standard course with the need of keeping the student 
strictly up to the minute on the short story market? 


IDEAL Course In Short Story Writing 


lessons, all about plot building, 
characterization, dialogue, nar- 
rative, description, suspense and 
dozens of other  essentials—it 
tells you how to construct a 
story from start to finish—and 
then it tells you how to sell it. 
The editors, so absolutely con- 
vinced are they of the superi- 
ority of the course, even furnish 
the enthusiasm. It is up to 
you merely to devote to the 
Course a certain amount of time 
each week and a determination 
to succeed, 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 

We want you to have this 
Course—we want to see you 
begin supplying your share of 
stories to the magazines each 
month, Therefore, if you will 
fill out the attached coupes 
you will receive the IDEAL 
COURSE IN SHORT STORY 
WRITING, and the Supplemen- 
tary Follow- Up Lessons, and the 
FREE Criticism Coupons—and 
also THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
—for an entire year—all for the 
regular price of the Course, 
which is $5, postpaid. 
DON’T SEND ANY MONEY 
—just fill out the attached cou- 








THEY’VE TAKEN THE 
IDEAL COURSE 


I found it to be the best 
book for me I ever saw ex- 
cept the Bible.—T, J. T. 


If people only knew the real 
value of your course, you 
would be unable to supply the 
demand, even at several times 
its present price.—P. E. W. 


Am more than delighted and 
can conscientiously tell any- 
one that the course is worth 
aere, than a five dollar bill.— 








pon, and we will send you the 
Course immediately and add 
your name to THE WRITER'S 
DIGEST subscription list. Pay 
the postman $5, then if after a 
five days’ examination you do 
not find the Course all that we 
have claimed for it, return it 
to us and we will cheerfully 
refund your money. 





STUDENT 


FREE CRITICISM FOR EVERY “IDEAL” 


USE THIS COUPON 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
8 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Our Special Offer, described elsewhere in this 
advertisement, includes our criticism service, by 
which our editors criticize two of your manu- 
scripts FREE OF CHARGE. You are entitled, 
at such times as you most need it, on special 
lessons or on the course as a whole, to send in 
(with criticism coupons which we will furnish 
you) two manuscripts which put into practice the 
lessons you have been studying, From the criti- 
cism you are enabled to find out your weaknesses; 
how you may strengthen your work; in what line 
to work hardest. 











Gentlemen :—Please send me the “Ideal” Course 
on Short Story W riting and enter my name to 
receive THE WRITER’S DIGEST for one year, 
with free criticism of I will pay mail carrier 
$5.00 when he delivers the Course, and if I am 
not satisfied it is understood that I can return 
the lessons and magazine within three days from 
their receipt, my money to be refunded in full at 
once, without question, 














THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


The New 1001 Places to Sell 
Manuscripts 


The standard guide to the market for all classes 
of literary material. No writer can afford to do 
without it. A single new market opened will 
more than repay its cost, It brings pertinent, 
exact information about markets for short stories, 
articles, essays, photoplays, post-card sentiments 
and mottoes, vaudeville sketches, plays, photo- 
graphs, ideas, songs, humor, 

More than 100 publications are named, that 
use poetry. More than 200 markets for short 
fiction are named, and their requirements specifi- 
cally shown. Special articles upon Verse writing, 
and Trade Press work, A very full list of Trade 
Journals and their needs. Departments explaining 
Juvenile, Religious and Agricultural markets. 
Book publishers. House organs. Photoplay pro- 
ducers, 

Price, $2.50. 


88 Ways To Make Money By 
Writing 

Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers 
who want to exchange their less pretentious efforts 
for checks of $5 or $10 each. Tells how to make 
money by _ Syndicating, by Writing Advertising, 
by Doing Press Work, by Writing Greeting Card 
Verses and Sentiments, etc. There is a list of 
markets, with addresses, 


Price, $1.20 Net. 


How To Write A Short Story 


The author points out every step from the idea 
to the finished short story. here are seven chap- 
ters: The Plot; Method of Narration; The In- 
troduction; The Story Proper; Conclusion and 
Climax; The Preparation of the Manuscript; The 
Placing of the Story. 


By Leslie W. Quirk. Price, 65c. 
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Modern Photoplay Writing 
---Its Craftsmanship 
By Howard T. Dimick 
THE BEST BOOK of Instruction on Photoplay 
Writing Yet Published. 


A book for the beginner, and for the successful 
worker who is already selling his scenarios; it 
teaches the primary steps, and each successive 
step up to the completed play; there are new les- 
sons in technique, in the use of material, prob- 
lems of the play,, and in the business management 
and selling of his work. 

Includes a graded series of exercises, beginning 
with analysis and proceeding to creative writing, 
of invaluable aid to the intelligent aspirant. Also, 
a complete sample scenario of 7,500 words, and 
various synopses. The help given by this work 
could not be secured through any course of les- 
sons at ten times the price of the book. 

“Dimick’s Modern Photoplay Writing is the 
most thorough manual of its kind that we have 
ever seen, The book treats every important de- 
tail of screen authorship.”—The Bookman, 


392 Pages; Cloth; Price $3.00. 


Technique Of Fiction Writing 


Study of this book will give definite knowledge 
of how to develop any basic idea into the best 
story that can be built around it. The most im- 
portant work of its kind. 
By Robert Saunders Dowst 


Plotting The Short Story 


A Practical Exposition of Germ-Plots, What 
They Are and Where to Find Them: The Struc- 
ture and Development of the Plot, and the Rela- 
tion of the Plot to the Story. The Contents 
include a number of both Simple and Complicated 
Plots, Clearly Worked Out, to afford writers prac- 
tical examples in Plot Building. 


By Culpepper Chunn. 


$1.75 Net. 


Price, $1.00. 


Catalogue of 25 other helpful books for writers sent on request. 
*JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Publisher, Franklin, Ohio. 








THE EDITOR LITERARY BUREAU 
Criticism and Revision of Manuscripts 

For more than twenty years this organization has been helping writers to perfect 
and to make salable their work. It was begun by Mr. James Knapp Reeve, who for 
more than half this period had it under his direct control. Mr. Reeve has now 
resumed this work and will give it his exclusive attention, and all manuscripts sub- 
mitted will be read and advised upon by himself personally. 

Mr. Reeve has for many years been engaged in various branches of literary work 
—as writer of fiction and miscellaneous articles for magazines and newspapers, as 
editor, foreign correspondent, travel writer—which have had cumulative effect in 
giving a very full understanding of editorial needs and requirements. This experience 


can be applied to your own needs. 


The charge for Reading, Criticism and Advice regarding sale is as follows: 


1000 words or less 
1000 to 2000 words. 
2000 to 3000 words. 
3000 to 4000 words. 
4000 to 5000 words. 


Words over 5000, in one manuscript, 50 
cents for each additional 1000. Special 
rates for book manuscripts of more 
than 20,000 words, and for verse. Send 
for full explanatory circular. 


Address: *JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Franklin, Ohio. 


*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
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Appearances Count 


The first impression which an editor receives of your 
manuscript is of its appearance. If it is typed on good 
paper and enclosed in a good envelope, neatly addressed, 
it is favorably received. If, on the other hand, it does 


not conform to accepted standards in this respect, an 
unfavorable impression is created that may mean the 
rejection of the manuscript. 





TheWriter’s Digest Service Department 


now Offers a manuscript supply service for those who 
find it difficult to procure suitable manuscript paper and 
envelopes. We have endeavored to furnish this at the 
lowest possible price consistent with good quality—that 
is, $1. 50 a set, the set consisting of the following: 
Sheets of Manusc ript Paper, 8% x 11 inches, 

75 Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4%x9% inches, in which to 
mail manuscripts. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you are to 
self-address and enclose with manuscript for its return if 
rejected. 

2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 

We cannot, owing to the low price at which we supply 
this service, send less than a complete set. The price 
is postpaid, so that all you have to do is fill out and mail 
the attached coupon, and the stationery will be mailed 
you the same day. 


(USE THIS COUPON) 


IN 
nu 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 

Cineinnati, Ohio, 
Gentlemen: Please send me, for the enclosed $........, 
jaeuadinees sets of manuscript paper, envelopes, etc., at 
your price of $1.50 a set, 








COMPLETE DIGEST FILE 
If your back numbers of THE WRITER’S 
DIGEST have become lost or mutilated, 
you can have a complete volume by send- 
ing for one of our 
BOUND VOLUMES FOR 1922. 
There are only a few copies of this 
volume left. When they are gone, back 
issues will be unobtainable in any form— 


because our supply has been completely 
exhausted except for these few bound 
volumes. Therefore, order early — first 


come, first served. Price, $2.50. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Butler Building Cincinnati, Ohio 














Makes Poetry Writing Easy 
RHYMING DICTIONARY 


With this helpful, handy assistant on 
your desk, you’ll never need to men- 
tally search for rhyming words. The 
whole English language is at your 
finger tips, arranged according to 
word terminations. 


The Rhyming Dictionary makes it 
easy to find an appropriate rhyming 
word for EVERY situation. 

Don’t be without it another day. 


Clothbound, over 700 pages. Price, 


postpaid, $2.50. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
300 Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 





MN 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
300 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $2.50 for my copy of the RHYMING 
DICTIONARY. 














The Information you want 


And— WHEN you want it! 





Do you want to save long 
books and files for 
stories, 


Do you want to save time? 
hours spent searching in libraries, 
special information about constructing short 
scenarios, plays, verse, newspaper articles, humor, jokes, 
songs, etc.—about sentences, words, titles, illustrations, 
photographs, markets? You can—if you have at your 
side a copy of 


The Writer’s Book 


Compiled by W. R. KANE 


—a veritable mine of useful information, conveniently 
arranged, with a complete index that enables you to find 
the facts you seek in a moment’s time. They are here, 
on tap. A new edition, the fifth, is now ready—revised 
and brought completely up to date. The price is $2.50, 
postpaid. Order it —TODAY—using the attached coupon. 


The Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati: For the enclosed $2.50 
please send me The Writer’s Book, by W. R. Kane. 
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Did You Ever Hunt for a Better Word? 


You are busy on a story. Words are 
flowing from your pen in an unceasing 
stream—but suddenly you stop. That 
last word doesn’t exactly express your 
thought—there ought to be a better 
word—but what is it? 


At that instant you want a copy of 


Roget’s Thesaurus 


of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 
By PETER MARK ROGET 


> Ww 














This is a book that everybody needs. 
It is just as indispensable to every home 
as a dictionary, and certainly no author 
SUPPOSE!——_ can afford to be without it. The purpose 
.of a dictionary is merely to explain the 

















that in our story we write, 
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“His meaning was clear. . .”" meaning of words; the word being given 

apoiny a Fagor lapel to find the idea it is intended to convey. 

to use, We open cur The- The object of the Thesaurus is exactly 

saurus and turn to the word the opposite of this; the idea being given, 

“clear.” There we find “in- to find the word or phrase by which that 

telligible, lucid, explicit, ex- idea may be most fitly and aptly ex- 

pressive, significant, distinct, ressed 

precise, definite, well-defined, P i dao 

perspicuous, transpicuous, It matters not whether you are writing 

plain, obvious, manifest, pal- a photoplay, short story, poem, social or 

en aoe ee eee business letter, this volume will prove 

. ove - board, un- 4 $ 

nel. tenes teem a real friend. It is regarded by our most 

biguous, unequivocal, unmis- distinguished scholars as indispensable 

takable, legible, open, posi- for daily use—as valuable as a dictionary. 

tive, unconfused, graphic.” Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 pages. 

See what a field of expression 

we have at our command. Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 

= synonyms of every word : 

an expression are given in ’ 

+ se raat THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
918 Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SEND IN THIS COUPON TODAY 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
918 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money order). Send me by return mail 
one copy of Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 
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Radario Writing Contest 


In order to stimulate interest in the newest literary form, THE 
Wariter’s Dicest is offering three cash prizes for the three best 
radarios which are submitted, as follows: 


$100 IN CASH PRIZES 


For the best Radario 
For the second best Radario 
For the third best Radario 


The Contest closes September 15th, and the awards will be an- 
nounced in the November issue. The First-Prize Radario will be 
published in the same issue. We have also made arrangements to 
have it broadezst from Station W L W, Cincinnati. 


Judges for the Contest have been appointed as follows: 

ROBERT LEE STRAUS, Instructor in English at the University 
of Cincinnati. 

FRED SMITH, Descriptionist, Station W L W. 

HOWARD T. DIMICK, Author of “Modern Photoplay Writing,” 
and “Photoplay Making.” 


WHAT IS A ‘“*RADARIO?” 


The “Radario” opens up a new and interesting market for the writer. 
It grew out of the need by radio broadcasting programs, of a play that 
would have all the dramatic elements of the actual stage play, but yet 
would be so constructed that the dialogue would carry along the plot of 
the play without requiring descriptions here and there of the “business” 
of the play. In this and other respects it is a unique and a distinct 
literary form. It was fully described in the May number of THE 
WRITER’S DIGEST, in an article by Alvin G. Plough, accompanied by a 
complete specimen Radario. 

Those who have kept their issues of THE DIGEST for May will 
do well to reread the article, and then write their Radario. Others may 
obtain a reprint of this article and specimen Radario by sending ten cents 
in stamps to cover the cost of printing and mailing to the Radario Contest 
Editor of WRITER’S DIGEST. 

Read Mr. Plough’s description and then begin work at once on YOUR 
Radario—because the contest closes September 15th. Also watch the 
August WRITER’S DIGEST for another article by Mr. Plough on the 
Radario and its market possibilities—and for further announcements and 
information about the Radario Contest. Address all communications con- 
cerning the Contest to 


RADARIO CONTEST EDITOR, WRITER’S DIGEST, 
15 West Sixth Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 


(Now turn to page 25) 
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The A BC of Play Writing 


By MARY MAC MILLAN 


Author of “Short Plays,” “More Short Plays,” “Third Book of Short Plays,” 
“The Little Golden Fountain,” etc. 


In starting to write this article on the 
making of plays there comes into my head 
a love poem by Shelly, beginning— 

“One word is too often profaned 
For me to profane it”, 
and ending with the frequently quoted and 
unforgettable lines— 
“The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow, 


The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow.” 


Am I going to write about love? No, not 
especially. Am I trying to be funny? Dis- 
tinctly not. What, then, has the sentiment 
of this poem to do with play-writing? Only 
this, that it is full of the seriousness and 
reverence which ought to be the proper ap- 
proach to art—the art of making plays, for 
instance—as well as to love. Every people 
and every period have their weaknesses, not 
to say their faults, and one of ours today 
is lack of devotion to anything. 

\Ve hear a great deal of talk about loyalty 


and the hundred per cent American, and 
some people do so much shouting and wav- 
ing of the flag that we wonder if they are 
not about one hundred and fifty per cent 
American. But knowing all the words of 
the “Star-Spangled Banner” doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean loyalty; not killing people with 
your automobile, not throwing orange peel 
and paper on the street, not skinning your 
fellow men. The true American is the one 
who cares for America’s reputation. De- 
votion means vowed to; it means intensity, 
seriousness, religious feeling. And it is true 
even in the noise of today that “still waters 
run deep.” 

We Americans believe in seriousness and 
depth of feeling as a generosity, but we are 
afraid of being laughed at, of being ac- 
cused of taking ourselves seriously, and so 
we try to be the first one to get there in 
the general effort to be funny. If we are 
writing plays we do not dare attempt any- 
thing out of the ordinary; and if we are 


(Miss Mac Millan is one of America’s most successful writers of the 
one-act play. The impressive list of volumes of “one-acters” to her credit 
is evidence of the high quality of her imagination and creative powers— 
and it also indicates the extent of the field which there is for this dramatic 
Miss Mac Millan’s series of articles, of which this is the first, will 
explain to the reader, in an A, B, C form, the technique of writing it— 
Uhe Editor.) 


jorm. 
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writing about plays, we do not venture to 
strike any attitude that is not humorous or 
clever. Too many critics and teachers, in- 
stead of analyzing, judging, explaining, in- 
spiring—most of all inspiring—endeavor 
only to show their own wit and learning. 

The critic and the professor have posi- 
tions of importance and power, they get 
used to standing on a pedestal, and a little 
bit of bumptuousness or cynicism—or both 
—creeps into their cosmos and it becomes 
hard for them to be just serious and simple 
and work-a-day. This happens, not always, 
yet sometimes. But [am neither a teacher 
nor a critic, and in these brief articles I am 
going to try to be only as simple and plain 
and sincere as possible. And if my word 
is worth anything it is because I have the 
feeling of devotion to drama, the greatest 
of all the arts, and have written many plays, 
however, simple and unpretentious they 
may be. 

I am going to divide these three articles 
on the making of plays into: the subject, 
the plot or handling of the subject, and the 
characters. This is an arbitrary division, 
and it is an awkward one, because a play 
is so much an entity, an entire thing, each 
part so much related to and depending on 
the other parts, that a division of the sub- 
ject is difficult. So I shall amble along, and 
if I repeat myself and seem to mix things 
up, it is because every part of a play de- 
pends upon every other part and every way 
of looking at it upon every other way of 
looking at it. 


How the Idea Comes 


It has been said that every one has at 
least one play in him. This I do not be- 
lieve. That is to say, I do not believe that 
every one can write plays. But I do be- 
lieve that every one has at least one story 
or idea in him, and that to try to express 
himself in the form of a play is an effort 
distinctly worth while. By so doing, he may 
find that he can write plays and working 
at it from henceforth will be an everlasting 
delight to him. Because that will be self- 
expression and self-expression, even if it be 
not of a very high order, is a delight. And 
even if he discovers, to his disappointment, 


that he can not write plays, by trying to 
write them he will learn a great about them 
that no one can teach him, and will be bet- 
ter able to appreciate and enjoy them. So 
I would unreservedly advise every one and 
especially young people who are interested 
in plays, to sail right in and write one. 

If you have ever done any writing and 
your friends regard you as a literary per- 
son, you will be sure to have the experience 
frequently of having some one tell you a 
story or incident or even part of one and 
say: “Why don’t you make a play of it?” 
You agree cordially and say you will try, 
but you look at your friend wonderingly 
and meditatively, because you know the 
thing hasn’t a play in it at all—it has not 
cohesion, it doesn’t get anywhere. 

And then some day an idea that you have 
never heard or seen or*thought of jumps 
into your head and tickles you so that you 
smile to yourself. You-think of it and 
dream of it; you are in-love with it and 
you want to make a play of. it, but it is 
such a slim little idea, so unattached, so 
simple, so like a single cell—and that is 
what it is, in fact. But it is-a delightful 
little idea, a charming.little idea, and you 
Tove it and carry it close to your heart. You 
know what it means, but if you were to 
try to write it out, the result would be an 
essay and not a play. Yet you keep on 
thinking of it and rolling it round in your 
head and then you begin to think of a story 
that would illustrate it and people that 
would fit in to the story; and pretty soon 
you realize that the idea is a person and 
that the complications are in his or her 
life, the characters begin to take form like 
figures out of a mist, the story comes and 
—zip !—you have your play; that is to say, 
the materials for it. 

That is one way of getting a subject. 
There are others, of course. Perhaps the 
thing that springs up in your brain is a 
certain kind of interesting character. Then 
you fuss around thinking of him. What 
would he do under certain circumstances? 
What circumstances? What effect would 
other characters have upon him? What 
particular condition or incident or trial 


(Continued on page 62) 
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(We asked Mrs. Markey to write this article because we wanted our 
readers to have the value of her experience in selecting her themes and 
characters. Mrs. Markey’s rate of acceptances has been phenomenally 
high, and her stories in The American Magazine, The Woman’s World, 
The Woman’s Home Companion and other magazines explain the why 
of it—the outstanding quality of “interest” which is characteristic of her 
people and her plots—The Editor.) 


Where to Find Your Material 


By CORINNE HARRIS MARKEY 


Author of “In Pursuit of Prince Charming” 


The question most often asked me is 
where I get my material. I shall try to 
answer that by illustration from my own 
work. It seems to me that there is un- 
limited story material everywhere—for the 
It is because one observes; be- 
cause one sees the dramatic in everyday 
happenings ; because one not only observes, 
but ponders on the motives, the underlying 
causes of people’s actions, tries to divine 
what urges one person on to success and 
what deprives another of ambition; because 
one is intensely interested in people and 
has an inherent proclivity for interpreting 
what one sees into story form—it is because 
of all this that one really wants to write 
fiction. I have never consciously “observed” 
nor “gathered material” nor kept the much 
talked of “note-book,” but in the back of 
my mind are no end of story germs, and 
scarcely a day passes that I do not add to 
the supply. 


observing. 


in my story, “A Combination That 
Couldn’t Be Beaten,” in the April American 
Magazine, I built the plot around the traits 
of character as exemplified by two of my 
young men friends. Of course, I exagger- 
ated these traits. Both men read the story 
before I sent it to Mr. Siddall—it sold on 
its first trip—and were much interested in 
secing themselves as another saw them, 
the villain as well as the hero. They are 
not rivals for the same girl, but are very 
good friends. 
in “Now If It Only Hadn’t Rained!” in 
April Woman's Home Companion, I 


used my nephew, making him into twins. 
We had just returned from the western 
coast and the scenery and incidents that 
went into the making of the story were 
fresh in my mind. 

By the way, this nephew has furnished 
material for many stories. Hearing him 
sing in a recital inspired the story, “A Song 
That Was Sung,” published in Woman’s 
Weekly, February 4, 1922. Attending the 
graduation festivities of a boys’ school, 
when he finished, gave me the idea for 
“Every-Ready Ann” sold but not published. 
The same is true of “The Boy Who Looked 
Like Lawrence,” “Ottilia,” “The Mothers 
of Patricia,” “The Tread-Far Woman,” 
and “The Earth and Everything.” So you 
see what a wealth of material can be ob- 
tained from observing a growing boy. 

The genesis of “Set To Repeat,” in 
Apropos, in April, 1921, like the genesis of 
all my stories, is very clear in my mind. 
We have an electric player-piano, which 
was new at that time. One day, being alone 
in the house, I put on a record, set the 
mechanism to repeat and went up stairs to 
dress, thinking I’d enjoy that particular 
selection many times. But before I had 
half finished my toilet I Hap to go down 
stairs and shut off the music. I felt that 
if I had to listen to that piece once more 
I’d lose my mind. I thought how dreadful 
it would be to be shut up in a house with 
a piano set to repeat and be unable to shut 
it off. 

Immediately I set about planning a 
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humorous tale. I had a couple who lived 
up stairs in a single flat building, go away 
at eleven o’clock Saturday evening, leaving 
the piano playing and “set to repeat.”” What 
happened to the sedate couple living on the 
first floor, and not returning until Monday 
morning, constitutes the story. 

We have friends in and about whose 
home everything is out of order—the alarm 
clock won’t alarm, the lawn mower won’t 
mow, the electric fan won't fan, the player 
piano won't play, and the automobile won’t 
mobile. This gave me the idea for the little 
tale, “Out Of Order,” Apropos, August, 
1921. 

When we sold the apartment building in 
which we lived, | was tremendously an- 
noyed by people tramping through the house 
at all sort of inconvenient hours and peep- 
ing into corners and closets. Although I 
was sometimes entertained by the com- 
ments of prospective purchasers, I did not 
consider the experience as at all amusing, 
but decidedly tiresome. However, after it 
was all over, the building sold, and we had 
moved, I wrote a light, humorous tale 
which app2ared in the Woman’s Home 
Companion, August, 1921, under the title, 
“Terms To Be Arranged.” 

When a member of my family lost a rail- 
way and a Pullman ticket to Colorado, my 
first thought—much to the disgust of “‘said 
member”—was how the person who found 
the tickets would feel. I instantly con- 
ceived a young woman, not only finding the 
tickets but using them. I changed the desti- 
nation to Los Angeles. As the young wo- 
man was to be my heroine, my problem 
was to excuse her for appropriating what 
did not belong to her. I, therefore, had her 
suffering from a mental lapse caused by a 
shock. The young man who lost the tickets 
and who purchased others and traveled in 
the same section with the girl, was a pro- 
fessor of psychology. This I made into a 
serial. 

The boarding house in which I lived at 
one time was owned and managed by the 
homeliest old maid in the world. I often 
wondered if by any known process she 
could be made attractive. At last I figured 
out a scheme by which it could be done. 
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It worked—in the story—which I wrote 
and sold. 

Recently I have lived in a hotel. Hear- 
ing the innumerable complaints made to the 
long suffering manager suggested another 
story. Two years at Columbia University, 
New York City, after my husband died, 
furnished material for a whole flock of 
tales. A year on a farm in Nebraska, six 
months in West Texas, a summer in Colo- 
rado, and a trip through Europe all contri- 
buted something that went into the making 
of fiction. 


The Song Shark 


Our attention has been called the past 
month to a man who has been bled to the 
tune of over six hundred dollars by sundry 
song sharks. The tragedy of this case, as 
indeed in most cases of this kind, is that 
it was blood money, money which he had 
earned by hard work and saved at the ex- 
pense of comforts which he had a right to 
enjoy. 

An official connected with the copyright 
department at Washington recently esti- 
mated that twenty-five per cent. of the mu- 
sic copyrighted at Washington each year 1s 
represented entirely by these swindlers. 

“Certain writers of music offer to put 
bars to poetry and lines and get the same 
copyrighted at the National Library. This 
sounds tempting to the person who wants 
to see his muse appreciated, so he gives up 
the money. He may get a batch of songs 
for his money, and again he may get little 
or nothing. If he receives any sheet music, 
he generally finds there is no demand for 
it, and it is left on his hands. The copy- 
right fee is $1.05.” 

These vultures should be left utterly 
alone. They are easily detected—at least 
the would-be song writer can get informa- 
tion concerning any proposition before 
sending money to them. One way is to 
ascertain whether they demand money in 
advance for printing and exploiting their 
song. If so, put them down as fraudulent. 
If you can’t get this information, write to 
us for information. 
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(Now there is no reason why you can’t try your hand at tercets and 
things. Next to rhythm and rhyme,—and, of course, having something to 
say—the stanza offers perhaps the greatest trouble to most new writers. 
Most people conclude that the purpose of the stanza is merely to break 
up the poem so that it will look more inviting, whereas it is really bound 
the plan, of the piece-—The 


up with and determined by the “pattern, 


Editor. ) 
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The Technique of Verse Writing 


The Stanza: Couplet, Tercet, and Quatrain 
By THOMAS KENNEDY 


Instructor in English at Carnegie Institute of Technology 


“I therefore lay it down as a fundamental 
maxim, that poetry is useful, chiefly because 

it is agreeable ; and should I, as we are apt 

to do, attribute too much to my favorite 

occupation, I trust Philosophy will forgive 

me, when I add, that the writings of the 
poet are more useful than those of the 
philosopher, inasmuch as they are more 
agreeable.”—Robert Lowih, Lord Bishop 

of London. (1753.) 

In the two preceding articles we have in- 
troduced various aspects of rhythm, meter, 
and rhyme, showing in how many ways 
these elements may be combined to produce 
varying music and to suit differing moods. 
When it comes to actual verse-building, a 
really serious problem confronts the would- 
be writer. 

Only two methods of procedure offer: 
experiment, and imitation. Now, were we 
properly imbued with the scientific spirit, 
the ideal method for us would be to learn 
all things by personal experiment—the one 
objection being that one would reach the 
grave an eternity before attaining his goal. 

The poet might well consider this fact, 
for he must make a choice as to whether 
he will be primarily the scientist or the 
artist. If he chooses the former, well and 
good; let him study versification rather 
than write. If he decides to be the artist, 
let him master enough of his science to 
work with, and then start working, learn- 
ng more as he works, but making practice 
rather than theory his chief preoccupation. 


After all, what is the chief concern of 
the writer ?—To know the facts about writ- 
ing, or to create beauty? If he regards the 
laws of writing merely as a means to an 
end, he will agree to acquire as many facts 
as possible with as little sacrifice of time 
and effort as he may; and such a belief 
will lead him directly to an imitation of 
the forms used effectively by others, at least 
until he has something better to substitute 
for them. The chief advantage of this 
system is that one can begin to write with- 
out delay; it can never be too much em- 
phasised that the way to learn to write is 
by writing. 

As soon as we begin actual writing, it 
is evident that we must have a larger unit 
to work with. How many ideas or emo- 
tions can be adequately expressed in a foot 
or line? Certain modern versifiers at- 
tempt to express themselves in single line 
“poems”; yet, it must be admitted that if 
their vehicle is an art form, it is essentially 
an insignificant one. For poems which at- 
tempt to be more than sketches, we must 
have more space. Lines, however, tend to 
group themselves exactly as do feet. These 
line-clusters, tied together, partly by unity 
of sense or mood, and largely by their 
rhymes, we generally call stanzas. 

A stanza, then, is a limited number of 
lines, following some definite plan of ar- 
rangement, and usually bound together by 
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rhyme. The sense grouping need not follow 


the form grouping, although it generally 
does. 
The above definition really is not perfect ; 
a complete definition in short space would 
be impossible. Sometimes only a real or 
fancied unity of mood causes the author 
to group his lines in a certain way: 
Deep in the blossomy wonder, 


Heart of me, what can it be? 


Bury the gleam of her under! 
She is too lovely for me. 

Sometimes a recurrent line or refrain is 
used to mark the end of each stanza, as in 
Tennyson’s unrhymed lyric beginning, 
“Tears, idle tears.” Often, to borrow a 
poor joke from King James of Bible-trans- 
lation fame, the poet’s stanza arrangement 
is like the peace of God, in that it passeth 
all understanding. The best thing, then, is 
to study a number of the standard forms, 
and, building on them, to make such stanzas 
as please ourselves—generally the best way 
of pleasing others. 

The couplet, as its name implies, is com- 
posed of two rhyming lines. It may be 
used in almost any meter, or in varying 
meters : 

Come away a 

Let them stay a 

Flouting, jeering, unbelieving, b 
Doubting, fearing, self-deceiving. b 
She was quite young; her bed was wide; a 
Tall candles stood on either side. a 
Up the ancient, creaking stair, b 
A priest came breathing futile prayer. b 

The couplet is one of the commonest 
forms. Often it is used as a continuous 
form without spacing between the stanzas. 
Many ballads, notably Rossetti’s “The 
White Ship,” are written in cuuplet stanzas. 
It is well adapted to simple narration, or 
to some kinds of lyric expression. Alex- 
ander Pope made famous the heroic, or 
iambic pentameter, couplet as a vehicle 
for his versified essays. 

Fear not the anger of the wise to raise: 

They best endure reproof who merit praise. 

Tercets, or three-line stanzas, rhyming 
a-a-a, were very common in the seventeenth 
century, and have been used by many writ- 
ers since with a wide range of effects. 


Thou who dost feel Life’s vessel strand 
Full length upon the shifting sand, 
And hearest breakers close at hand, 


Be strong and wait, nor let the strife, 
With which the winds and waves are rife, 
Disturb the sacred inner life. 

—Edmund Clarence Stedman. 


Yet, when the signs of summer thicken, 

And the ice breaks, and the birch-buds 
quicken, 

Yearly you turn from our sides and sicken— 


Sicken again for the shouts and slaughters. 

You steal away to the lapping waters, 

And look at your ship in her winter quarters. 
—Rudyard Kipling. 

The lines need not be uniform in length: 


Days that need borrow 
No part of their good-morrow 
From a forespent night of sorrow. 
—Richard Crashaw. 

George Herbert uses an_ interesting 
variant with a refrain line after each tercet: 

The Princes of My people make a head 

Against their maker: they do wish me dead, 

Who cannot wish, except I give them bread. 

Was ever grief like mine? 

This stanza might be considered a 
quatrain in that it contains four lines; yet 
the fourth is really a sort of chorus, not in 
any way integral with the thought of the 
tercet. 

The quatrain, or four-line stanza, is vari- 
ously rhymed. The simplest form of it, 
found in old ballads, rhymes only on the 
second and fourth lines. Every grade 
school reader contains the story of John 
Gilpin or some equally famous rhymed 
chronicle. I quote from memory: 

John Gilpin was a citizen 

Of credit and renown; 

A train-band captain eke was he 

Of famous London Town. a 

It need hardly be pointed out that when 
the single rhyme is used, it must be on the 
second and fourth lines. Were it to occur 
on the first and third, the ear would expect 
a rhyme on the fourth line, and would not 
be happy unless it heard it. 

Other rhyme schemes are abab, abba, 
aaba, and aabb. The last is really two 
couplets arbitrarily joined by the author, 
or put together because of a real or fancied 
unity of mood. Quatrains exist in practic- 
ally every known line length and meter. 
Here are a few in short lines: 
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The brook told the dove 
And the dove told me 
That Cicely’s bathing at the pool 
With other virgins three. 
—Norman Gale. 


Adieu, gray hamlet—hall and cot 
And ivied steeple! 
You would be such a pleasant spot 
But for the people. 
—William Watson. 


Tread lightly, she is near 
Under the snow, 
Speak gently, she can hear 
The daisies grow. 
—Oscar Wilde. 


Brown for the autumn leaves, 
Green for the tree; 
White for the flying sail, 
Blue for the sea. 
—Vincent Starrett. 


What needs complaints 
When she a piace 
Has with the race 
Of saints? 
These brief and charming verses are cap- 
able of infinite variety and delicacy. The 


examples quoted are worthy of study be- 
cause they show to how great a degree 
effects can by varied by seemingly small 
things, and how well duple and triple 
rhythms can be combined. 

Certain quatrain forms are so definitely 
associated with definite types of verse that 
they have received names. The short meter 
of the Church Hymnal consists of a first, 
second, and fourth line in trimeter, the third 
being in tetrameter. 

I love Thy church, O God, 
The house of Thine abode, 

The church our Dear Redeemer bought 
With His own precious blood. 

The long meter of the Church Hymnal 
is made up of four tetrameters. 


When Love arose in heart and deed 

To wake the world to greater joy, 

“What can she give me now?” said Greed, 

Who thought to win some costly toy. 
—William Brighiy Rands. 

In this meter, but rhymed abba, is the 


(Continued on page 60) 


(Now is the big greeting card season, and that no one may have an 
excuse for not getting in on the money, Mr. Wood has given us his own 
market list, going to a good deal of pains to bring it up to date and to 
make it authentic in every respect—The Editor.) 


From the Greeting Verse Factory 


By J. AINSWORTH WOOD 


Having written thousands of verses for 
greeting cards 1 can conclude but one 
hing: this branch of literature requires 
a minimum of the kind of temperamental 
stuff that aliases as imagination, inspiration 
and genius. 

You start out by knowing very definitely 
what you have to say. The greeting card 
companies have settled that for you, and it 
is always the same thing: “Hello, good 
luck to you!” 

Of course there are billions upon billions 
ol ways of saying it, but—it must be said. 
No matter how charmingly a verse dwells 
ipon the flowers and birds at Easter or the 
huily and mistletoe at Christmas, it has no 


chance with an editor unless the flowers 
and the birds, the holly and mistletoe are 
part of the greeting. 

The simplest and perhaps the easiest to 
write is a direct statement of good wishes 
using one of the following or similar ex- 
pressions : 

Good will 

Good fortune 

Good luck 

Good cheer 

Best wishes 

Gladness 

Happiness 

Happy Birthday 

Merry Christmas 

Joyous Easter, etc. 
It wanis but a little twist to convert one 


of these expressions into a verse. 
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My good will follows where you go, 
At distances it smiles; 

For friendship, as you surely know, 
Can make short work of miles. 


—or: 
A calendar I send to you, 
In hopes that its good cheer 
Will last the Christmas season through 
And linger all next year. 

it is a good plan to make as complete a 
list of the forms a greeting may take as 
possible, adding to it from time to time, and 
working from it when necessary. 

If an acceptable rhyme absolutely re- 
fuses to suggest itself, a rhyming diction- 
ary will be found an ever-ready source of 
invaluable aid. 

For illustration, let us write a Christmas 
We open the dictionary stumbling 
There is “cordiality.” 
Immensely appropriate! Formality sug- 
gests contrast. Good! We shall start by 
saying our greeting does not convey for- 
Rather awkward. We are up a 


verse. 
upon the ality list. 


mality. 
stump. 

A book of synonyms is even more indis- 
pensible to the verse-making business than 
a rhyming dictionary. We turn to formality 
open for suggestions. We find among oth- 
ers, the word “pomp.” An elegant word! 
We shall use it. We have “No pomp of 
formality.” It is too short. We cast about 
for more synonyms in order to enlarge upon 
the thought without altering it. We select 
ostentation and make it over into an ad- 
jective and have, “No ostentatious pomp of 
formality.” There is a limp in the line 
and it needs to be expanded by a single- 
syliable word before formality. Formality 
No, that is too severe a word. 
Cool? Better, but we need something in 
between the two. Very well, then, chill! 
And we have our first line. 


is cold. 


No ostentatious pomp of chill formality. 

Obviously our next line must begin with 
But. But what? It is a greeting we are 
trying to put across. Not a stiff and formal 
greeting, but a simple and cordial one. 
Therein we have the meat of the second 
line: 

But the simple greeting made in all cor- 

diality. 


And the completed greeting is: 


Merry CHRISTMAS! 


No ostentatious pomp of chill formality, 

But the simple greeting made in all cor- 

diality. 

Verses built upon an idea as a founda- 
tion, however, are invariably better than 
those more mechanically constructed. 

If I am writing Christmas verse my mind 
naturally turns to familiar scenes that take 
place at Christmas time. I think of the 
crowds of rushed shoppers, some of them 
cross, and all of them tired, and I remember 
that I enjoyed doing my Christmas shop- 
ping because I was much too absorbed in 
the people for whom I was shopping to 
realize that I was tired or to be impatient 
of the jostle. There I have an idea for a 
greeting. I shall say that it was a pleasure 
to be inconvenienced in behalf of the person 
for whom the card is intended. 


Again I must contrast the first of the 
verse with the last in order to bring out my 
attitude, so I describe the attitude of peo- 
ple who find their Christmas shopping a 
burden: 

Some people fume and fuss and swear 

And say Christmas shopping’s fierce to do, 

But I love to jostle through the crowds 

To buy a Christmas card for you. 

Odd ways of expressing a greeting are 
just as acceptable as verse. 

Verse that has what the Irish call “lilt,” 
a singing, swinging quality, never goes beg- 
ging. It is easy enough to accomplish by 
suiting the words to a familiar ditty, as: 

Whichever way the Spring winds blow 

They bring good fortune, don’t you know? 

So blow, Ye Winds, to the wide world’s 

ends, 

And carry gladness to my friends. 

—or 
Sing a song of merry kind 
And set it to a tune : 
That keeps a-running through my mind: 
May you be better soon! 

Valentines are an exception to all rules. 
Almost anything that has point is accept- 
able, and everything suggests Valentine 
material. Old familiar songs may be par- 
odied : 

Believe me, you’d better put chains on your 


charms i 
Or maybe I'll skid right into your arms. 


(Continued on page 56) 





(Or “Twice ‘Sold’ Tales,’ as many writers think of them, on the 
principle that because these ancient tales sold once or twice they will go 
on selling just as long as there are mothers-in-law and things of peren- 
nial interest. Only—they are not of perennial interest to editors, who 
have mothers-in-law, of course, but don’t have faith in them as being 
perennially fictionable——The Editor.) 


Twice-lTold Tales 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


Of course, we know that in a certain 
sense they are all “old stuff.” It would re- 
quire a pretty active and original mental 
equipment now to discover any phase of 
human emotions that has not been used for 
fictional purposes. Polti has hammered 
that fact into us with the “36 Dramatic 
Situations,” proving at least to his own 
satisfaction that these embrace the whole 
realm of human relations. But it must be 
kept in mind that each of these basic situ- 
ations is capable of endless development 
and variation. So many are the tangents 
upon which human action shoots away from 
the basic stem of procedure, that it is a dull 
mind indeed which cannot conjure up some 
new relation in which the “eternal femi- 
nine” and ever-seeking male are factors. 
for it is upon these two that all stories 
are built. 

Consequently, writers have no reason to 
cavil at editors who demand something new, 
and whose gorge rises at having to read 
endless manuscripts which are repetitions of 
the oldest and also the most commonplace 
themes. 

\nd now there are indications that edi- 
tors are waking to the fact that rules of 
exclusion profitably may be applied in 
fiction. Every editor who uses fiction to 
any extent, whether he buys a single piece 
of fiction each month to relieve the mono- 
tony of pages of fact or of finance, or 
whether he conducts the destinies of an all- 
iction magazine which uses the widest 
variety of tales of fancy, has decided that 
ertain fiction-story motifs have had their 
day, and that if they continue to wander 


into his office they deserve no better fate 
than the waste basket. 

True, editorial custom and courtesy com- 
pel that they be returned (if postage or 
stamped envelope is enclosed) with a polite 
note of rejection, stating that (for reasons 
not named) “your contribution is found 
not to meet our present requirements.” 

3ut if the editor had time, and were not 
afraid of involving himself in burdensome 
correspondence, undoubtedly he would like 
toadd: “This is old stuff! The theme has 
been worn thread-bare! For the sake of 
long-suffering editors, do try to give us 
something new !” 

Perhaps first among these worn-out story 
themes may be placed that of the mort- 
gaged home. This has been subject to end- 
less variations, but usually the unfortunate 
occupant of the home is the poor widow 
with a large family of helpless children. 
The heartless mortgagee is expected to 
swoop down any moment, drive the family 
into the street, throw the furniture after 
them, and leave them exposed to the mer- 
cies of a cold and cruel world. 

Usually the eviction is prevented at the 
last moment by the receipt of an unex- 
pected legacy, by the return of a long-lost 
son with money to burn, the intervention 
of a rich former lover of the widow, or 
something else equally probable. 


The Foreclosed Mortgage 


Such stories, no matter how well done, 
are bad enough, from the editorial point of 
view. But often the writers of these tales 
do not take into consideration certain forms 
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and processes of law that are essential in 
the foreclosing of mortgages. A mortgagee 
cannot step in and take possession of prop- 
erty at the moment his mortgage note falls 
due and remains unpaid. Processes of 
action, notice of foreclosure, publication of 
notice of sale, and then action by duly ap- 
pointed officers of the law, are the safe- 
guards which properly have been thrown 
about the debtor for his protection. The 
writer who ignores facts that should be of 
common knowledge, in addition to choosing 
an unacceptable theme basis for his story, 
is taking just the right course to acquire 
rejection slips instead of the desired checks. 

The mortgaged-home story is but one of 


the offenders, but I have used it as a first 
illustration because it is perhaps the most 
common of all. New writers in particular 
seem to gravitate toward it—perhaps be- 
cause it is a theme that can be worked out 
to a climax without any particular strain 
upon one’s mental powers. 


The Amnesia Motive 


Upon a higher plane, but almost equally 
thread-bare, is our old friend, the amnesia 
story. This is a theme that gives scope for 
the exercise of much literary power. It has 
been used by some writers of note, in really 
great and effective stories. It, too, is capa- 


(Continued on page 55) 





(This is the second article in Mr. 
They sound so easily done, the quips and things we read 
And there is the danger. 


nique of humor. 
in the magazines. 


Fisher's helpful series on the tech- 


One who has given no 


thought to the handling of them sits down and dashes of something funny 


he has just heard some one “pull.” 


The trouble is it has no pull with 


the editor, who puts to work the postage stamp we send him.—T he Editor.) 


How to Write Humor 
The Current Topic Joke 


By HENRY FISHER 


Sitting comfortably back in my theater 
chair recently, I was afforded the oppor- 
tunity of observing the manner in which 
various forms of humor strike the audience. 
Jokes that are flashed upon the screen in 
rapid succession must be short, to the point, 
and carry a wallop in the last line. Many, 
like myself, have now and then, viewed 
jokes upon the screen that really should 
have remained in the Old Joke Cemetery. 
What is the result? A voice of disapproval 
springs up from the audience: ‘Heard 
that long ago!” “Granddad heard that 
when he wore short pants.” 

To insure the production of brand new 
humor, what can be safer than dealing with 
topical topics? Thousands of unusual 
events are happening about us every day 


and are on the lips of every reader and 


theater-goer. Give a current event a funny 
twist, trimmed with irony or slapstick and 
you can knock them out of their seats. 

Be original, above all things. Forget the: 
beaten paths! Remember that one fair 
original joke will derive much more appre- 
ciation than ten excellent old jokes. People 
pay good money for periodicals, newspapers 
and theater seats in search of humor, the 
spice of life. They, in turn, should receive 
and have the right to demand original hu- 
mor. Stale jokes should be treated the 
same as stale bread. When once pro- 
nounced stale, no attempt should be made 
to bring it back to life. 

An average knowledge of current events 
opens a profitable field to the professional 
humorist. What the public wants is what 
the editor wants. There is no village so 
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small, no road so obscure, no shack so 
minute, no chair so shaky, that will not hold 
an individual who has the power of sub- 
mitting jokes that will tickle the editor’s 
ribs and make him clamor for more. 

Read the daily papers of this country 
and abroad. Broaden your views on na- 
tional and international affairs. Try to 
analyze each situation from its comical 
point of view. No matter how dull and 


dreary it may seem, every situation has a 


funny side. What can be more gloomy 
than a funeral? Still, hundreds of jokes 
have been sold dealing with precisely that 
subject. 

When the price of sugar, a few years 
ago, was at its peak and very scarce at the 
sane time, I discovered that one could not 
purchase sugar alone at the grocer’s. The 
patron was obliged to buy some other com- 
modity so as to appear as a regular cus- 
tomer. Now, to produce a successful joke 
from this state of affairs, I asked myself 
these questions : 

\Vas it a current topic? Yes. 

Was it nation-wide in scope? Yes. 

\Vould it create a funny situation if Mrs. 
Newlywed forced Hubby to go out and 
face a counter-attack for sugar? Wow, 
wow! It sure would! 

Inspiration is usually followed by old 
man Imagination. Here’s how I worked it 
out: 

The grocer, aside from sugar, sells tea, 
coffee, milk, bread, etc. What bears the 
closest relation to sugar? Tea and coffee, 
oi course! Therefore, let us assume that 
the grocer will not sell sugar unless a pur- 
chase of tea or coffee is made at the same 
time. If Mrs. Newlywed had returned 
empty-handed and Hubby went out and 
purchased sugar, there would have been no 
joke. So Prof. Irony advised the writer 
to send Hubby to a restaurant where the 
sugar and coffee could both be purchased 
and still send him home empty-handed. 
That fellow Irony is a great guy! He says 
one thing and means another. Hence, the 
iollowing anecdote which brought a check 
irom Judge: 


He Mapr Goon. 


Mrs. Newlywed was in a quandary. All 
day long her attempts to purchase sugar 
had been in vain. When Hubby returned 
from the office she greeted him at the door 
and said: 

“T was unable to purchase an ounce of 
sugar today. Now it is up to you to go 
out and get some. Buy tea or coffee if you 
must, but don’t you dare come home with- 
out the sugar!” 

Hubby left and returned in an hour, 
empty-handed but smiling. 

“Well, did you get some sugar?” asked 
the young wife, with fire in her eyes. 

“Certainly!” laughed the young husband. 

“Where is it?” 

“In the coffee.” 

“But where is the coffee?” 

“In me!” 


3esides being ironical, it represents tact, 
is convincing and to the point. The shorter 
the last line, the better. Don’t try to ex- 
plain too much. Leaving a lot to the read- 
er’s imagination brings forth a smile. The 
reader of average intelligence will readily 
surmise that the last line—the key to the 
joke—hears out the title of the anecdote. 


Advertising Slogans 


Coming also under the head of current 
events are the nationally advertised slogans. 
Take the slogan of the Pathé News, for 
example: “Sees All and Knows All.” Sees 
is pronounced exactly as seize and knows, 
as nose. Seize, to grab; and nose, indi- 
cating smell. Grab and smell immediately 
brought to my mind confiscation of liquor 
by revenue officers. Hence, the finished 
epigram, (sold to the American Mutual 
Magazine, Boston) : 

“Revenue officers, like the Pathé News, 
seize all and nose all.” 

It’s brand new! That is the important 
factor. The slogan is on every movie-goer’s 
lips and prohibition is a national discussion. 

Mind you, I am not one whit against mis- 
cellaneous humor. In fact an ancient one, 
such as: 

“Who was that lady I saw you with last 

night?” 

“That was no lady. 
is considered as funny as any I have ever 
seen in print, but it seems that much more 
legitimate applause may be obtained if the 
professional humorist keeps abreast of the 
times. 


That was my wife!” 
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Life, for example has no room for humor 
that is not up to the minute. Read a few 
“Life Lines” to bear out my assertion, and 
for which I recently received five dollars 
each for these: 

“No matter if the price of ice is high or 
low, the consumer eventually takes the 
cake.” 

“Those seeking free transportation to 
Russia, simply turn ‘Red’ as a beat.” 

“To beach an ocean liner=100% loss. 
To beach hotels (same locality ) =300% 
profit.” 

The first hinges upon the slogan “he 
takes the cake.” The second possesses two 
words with double meaning. The third 
shows the word “beach” employed both as 
a verb and adjective. 

Jokes that are written in a hurry seldom 
bring home the bacon. In dealing with cur- 
rent events, take time in selecting the sub- 
ject. Find out, by direct conversation, what 
is uppermost in the minds of the people. 
Remember, also, that editors usually buy 
three weeks ahead. Therefore, news deal- 
ing with the knockout of a certain prize- 
fighter last night will not be of current dis- 
cussion when your joke goes to press, say, 
three weeks later. Needless to say, the far- 
seeing editor will never purchase a joke that 
will die on the morrow of its receipt. 

As brevity is the soul of wit, we must 
learn to boil down, cut down, and eliminate. 
Sometimes, as many as eight sheets of copy 
are destroyed before the joke is made to 
tick properly. Show the editor that you 
are capable of testing your own product 
before criticising others. Send him material 
that will catch him unawares and you can 
bank on a check in the next week’s mail. 
let him see that you possess an inventive 
mind. 

Make yours different from the rest. 

Above all, be original. And to do this 
you must be obedient to every letter of the 
word. Do not send in a joke that has been 
related to you by a friend who lays claim 
to its creation. Nine chances out of every 
ten he saw it in a periodical and is now 
passing it on to you as his own. To send 
a joke of this doubtful origin to the editor 
would shatter a world of confidence. Play 
the game safe by inviting your friend to 


mail it under his own name and you will 
see that he is given all credit due him, 
thereby relieving you of any chances of 
piagiarism. Impress upon him the fact that 
“pull” or “names” are not necessary when 
the joke is good and original. 


My Market Tried and Tested 

Life, 598 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Pays on acceptance. Five dollars each for 
Life Lines, three dollars each for jokes, 
and about fifteen dollars a column for 
sparkling satire on national affairs. 

Everybody's Magazine, The Ridgway 
Co., Spring and MacDougal Sts., New York 
City. Pays on acceptance. Two dollars 
each for humorous miscellaneous anecdotes. 

Judge, 627 West 43rd St., New York 
City. Pays on publication. Ten dollars 
for the best humorous anecdote, five dol- 
lars for the next, two dollars for others. 
Satire, about five dollars per column. 

Harper’s Monthly, Franklin Square, New 
York City. Pays on acceptance. One dol- 
lar and fifty cents-for each joke, especially 
concerning children. 

The News, 25 Park Place, New York 
City. A daily newspaper. Pays on publi- 
cation. One dollar each for bright sayings 
of children or “The Best Joke I Ever 
Heard.” Out-of-towners are always wel- 
come. Does not return manuscripts, so re- 
turn envelopes are unnecessary. 

Whiz Bang, Robbinsdale, Minn. Pays on 
acceptance. One dollar each for jokes. 

Snappy Stories, The New Fiction Pub- 
lishing Corp., 9 East 40th St., New York. 

(Continued on page 52) 
THE WISH 
By Maupe Woop Henry. 
If a tricky little fairy 
In a manner light and airy 
Waved a wand o’er me today, 
Offered me a wish, I’d say: 
“Give me words, words, words, 
Words that sing to beat the birds; 
Just a lot of words that rhyme 
I can use most any time; 
Syllables that scintilate 
I have had a hint of late 
Of what editors are buying. 





(Here, in Mr. Dimick’s article, you see a photoplay plot in the 
making. What we would like to emphasize here is the emphasis thrown 
upon characters with plot—in other words, the fact that you cannot have 
plot without having in your mind characters so important and pertinent that 
without them the plot is meaningless, no matter how “air-tight” it may 


be —The Editor.) 


The Photoplay Plot Idea 


By HOWARD T. DIMICK 
Author of “Modern Photoplay Writing” 


In this and an article next month, I shall 
go into the chief processes and methods of 
piot growth and manipulation. 

First of all we should understand what 
kind of plot we are discussing. 

‘rom the first unit of a widely advertised 
course of writing photoplays, I quote this 
bit: 

“A photoplaywright cannot be taught his 
art according to the principles of dramatic 
writing.” (!) 

Passing over—as we must because of 
‘pace limitations —the debatable point of 
dramatic principles common to both the 
stage and screen drama (and it so happens 
that many successful scenarists have gained 
faine by their applications of the principles 
of dramatic writing!), I feel safe in assert- 
ing that the kind of plot peculiarly effective 
on the screen is the Dramatic Plot. 

In fact, of late (in the face of the course 
quoted above) the strictly dramatic mode 
of development has been applied to the 
action, as well as to the plot, of strikingly 
cilective and interesting photoplays. For 
example, a recent Fox production used dia- 
logue leaders (subtitles) to refer to events 
that were never shown on the screen, and 
to mention a character in advance of his 
introduction to the spectators. In another 
iiodern photoplay a character referred back 
iv past events (already shown on the 
creen) by dialogue, although the pictorial 
iiethod would have been to refer back by 
“visioning” or reminiscence. A decade ago 
liese borrowed tricks on the stage drama 
have been used. Today the 


vould not 


photoplay veers toward the dramatic in plot 
and methods. 

We are not, therefore, interested in any 
kind of plot but the dramatic. The person 
who is habituated in the plotting of short 
stories or novels, and the like, must revise 
his outlook upon attempting a detailed 
synopsis. 


The Dramatic Plot Seed 

First of all—no matter whence came the 
original idea or inspiration—we must secure 
a complete chain of events, a complete com- 
piement of characters, for the photoplay 
plot. Instead of the compression of situa- 
tion and characters suited to the short story, 
we have now the opposite process—elabora- 
tion. We must now know every important 
incident and character (even down to ex- 
tras); indeed, even the important “busi- 
ness” or physical movements of the people 
should be familiar. We can not use all this 
material in the plot itself, but it should be 
in the background while we are framing the 
plot. Compression permits our leaving 
much to the inference or imagination of the 
reader, but elaboration demands familiarity 
with little details. 

The dramatic plot seed is, therefore, a 
growing seed. No matter how fragmen- 
tary or indefinite may have been the orig- 
inal idea, it must grow, take on form and 
detail. 

Growth means that you take a theme, or 
a character, or a situation, or all of these 
together, and permit creative imagination 
or impulses to add others in the form of a 
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series or chain or sequence, until you have 
the plot. 


How a Plot Idea Grows 


Now, I do not believe that the mere de- 
sire to concoct an ingenious sequence of 
situations is often successful. In order to 


have substance (what Hapsburg Liebe calls 
“guts”) in a plot, in order to create charac- 
ters and incidents which are out of the rut, 
which possess significance, it is necessary 
at the outset to have in mind some object 
or purpose to be given dominance over the 


story. The object or significance is the 
underlying value, or appeal, the import, 
or purpose, of the story; it is the thing 
that animates you to write the story. When- 
ever a plot lays hold of you, grips your 
imagination, takes you by storm, it is be- 
cause of some significance which underlies 
it. It is for you to find and accentuate this 
significance in the building of your plot. 

All this indicates that the plot seed grows 
by adding one appropriate, appealing, or 
significant idea to another one, until the 
sum total has reached the pinnacle or 
aiguille of plot effectiveness. 


Economy of Material 


In the processes of elaborating the plot 
to completion, you may examine and reject 
much material. From your plot file you 
may choose a number of detached ideas. 
If you have ingenuity you can often com- 
bine several of these into a single plot, 
thereby achieving an original twist or slant 
for your story. One of these ideas—the 
significant one—is made to dominate the 
others. 

As an example, suppose that we have be- 
gun with the idea of a character quite un- 
usual. We wish to develop this character. 

From life we gather certain traits we 
wish this person to have; from imagination 
we supply others. The result is a composite 
of life and fiction. From our file we took 
material and used what was appropriate; 
the rest we discarded. We practised econ- 
omy of material by making each idea count 
for all it was worth, by combining several 
This character 
environment 


seemingly detached ideas. 
when placed in a_ suitable 


aiong other characters we select will be- 
gin to work out his destiny, to act and re- 
act. The plot will begin to grow. 

At this point, another hint on economy of 
material is not idle. To a young woman 
of my acquaintance I mentioned recently 
that I had material for a story which I had 
drawn from an experience. This’ experi- 
ence had to do with the “flapper.” The 
young woman quickly assured me that un- 
iess I wrote the story immediately it would 
get old—like “newspaper stuff.” This is a 
fallacious notion. Although interest in the 
“flapper” as such is waning, yet this ma- 
terial can be transplanted or translated to 
college life, for example, and remain use- 
ful; for college girls will remain interesting 
when the word “flapper” is obsolete. Thus, 
ingenuity will enable the writer to use his 
material to the full by merely altering the 
setting and details as desired. 


The Plot Develops Itself 


To return to our example of the unusual 
character placed in given circumstances and 
among certain people. He begins to act 
and to be acted upon. This is the beginning 
of plot growth. He has certain aims and 
motives; he acts. The others, whose mo- 
tives are different, oppose or modify his 
course of action. The story begins to take 
form. In the mental process the author 
should sit quiescent and let the characters 
do their own thinking. They will shape 
the story or plot. But whenever the plot 
begins to take a stereotyped course, to run 
in a rut, the author shall know that he is - 
at fault. Instead of allowing his people 
to develop into real beings, to live in his 
mind as they might in life, he is coercing 
them into the outworn channels of melo- 
drama or comedy. Right there is the place 
to stop the plot. The author retracts his 
course; goes back to his environment and 
characters, and gives his plot a fresh start, 
based on new details, new motives, or new 
settings. In this process familiarity with 
details is of the utmost importance. With- 
out details as a basis of plot development, 
there can’ be no real growth of the ideas. 
The result is certain to be hackneyed and 
unreal. 
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In this growth of a plot idea mental back- 
cround is essential. Education, experience, 
knowledge of human nature; all these are 
needed. Without mental background the 
beginning author does not know how to 
avoid the trite. His mind, instead of work- 
ing freely under the stimulation of his char- 
acters, borrows the only inspiration that 
comes to it—the memory of what he has 
seen on the screen, or has read. Thus, the 
many plagiarisms now going the rounds of 
editorial offices are accounted for. The 
more meagre the background, the more cer- 
tain the plagiarism. 

All this is not to say, however, that men- 
tal laziness is not at the bottom of many 
failures. Impatience—the refusal to wait 
for the plot to shape itself—also accounts 
for some poor stories. But on the whole, 
ignorance of dramatic plot principles and 
want of background cover most cases of 
failure. 

It should not be gathered from the fore- 
going that originality is paramount in the 
photoplay world. Unfortunately, it is not. 
Yet the demand for good originals is based 
on the hope of obtaining material which 
shall avoid the ruts and tracks of movie 
repetition. Some novelty of character or 
event, some unexpectedness in the outcome 
or climax of the plot, should be a merit of 


the submitted material. There are tens of 
thousands of utterly commonplace stories 
now circulating. Out of hundreds read 
not more than a bare half dozen give any 
promise of interesting an audience. This 
condition points to faulty plot methods and 
ignorance. 


The Mental Processes of Plotting 


Finally, we may sum up the mental proc- 
esses of plotting, as follows: 
Elaboration—the opposite of compression. 
Selection of the appropriate detail or event 
or situation and rejection of the trite or 
unsuited. 
The combination 


ideas. 
Following out each idea to its separation 


point. 

Transplanting characters, incidents, or de- 
tails to new atmospheres or environments 
or settings. : 

Modifying a character or incident by add- 
ing or subtracting some detail which 
alters the effect. 

Allowing the characters to work out the 
course of the plot, to set it in motion. 
Steering the course of the plot from the 
commonplace route usually taken by the 

unskilled writer. 

That does not attempt anything but a 
general statement; but in the next article, 
1 shall take up the actual building of a plot, 
showing by example, and analysis of mental 
processes, how a certain plot was con- 
structed from the original idea. 


of seemingly detached 





Poetry Recitals 


By CLARA CATHERINE PRINCE 


Editor, Magazine of Poetry 


Statistics prove that some twenty thou- 
‘sand students at the universities, colleges, 
and high schools in the United States are 
vriting verse. If we add to this number 
the professional writers and the many wo- 

ien and men coming from all walks of 

fe who are attempting to write poetry, it 
ould seem as if there necessarily must be 
verproduction. but the writing of verse 
san outlet for creative thought that should 


never be underestimated, and no matter how 
many people take up the writing of it, there 
is no harm done. 

We have not neglected the development 
of our writers, but there is one vital thing 
that has not yet been accomplished—the 
correct presentation of poetry to audiences 
large enough to make the matter a paying 
proposition. It is true that a number of 
poets have given readings in some of the 
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(Here is a medium of expression for writers that we are glad to have 


brought to our readers’ attention by so competent an authority. 


Quite 


aside from the remunerative side of the work, lectures and talks of the 
kind described, afford opportunities for valuable contacts and bring pub- 
licity that are invaluable to any writer. And—the work is pleasant.— 


The Editor.) 











larger cities, but the audiences were not 
only small, but representative only of the so- 
called “art-loving class.” The people at 
large have not yet been reached. If we stop 
to consider the attendance at all musical 
functions and the large number of visitors 
reported by the art gaMeries, we wonder 
why poetry should be so neglected. The 
difficulty is in the presentation. We lack 
capable readers who have the ability of 
charming their audience by soothing melo- 
dious intonations. 

We do not lack suitable poetry. We have 
the old masters as well as the modern writ- 
ers, but we have no opportunity to make use 
of all this wealth. The printed page alone 
will not introduce our writers sufficiently. 
Our institutions produce men and women 
every year who specialize in dramatic art, 
elocution, and public speaking, but those 
who can read a poem effectively are few 
and far between. We can not expect to 
create appreciative audiences until our 
poetry recitals are up to the mark. 

Composers seldom play their own crea- 
tions as well as do other musicians, and it is 
an established fact that the majority of 
poets kill their own work when they attempt 
to read it to an audience. Poets, on the 
whole, do not reflect sufficiently on the value 
of sound. They write for the eye, which 
accounts for the roughness in much of the 
present-day verse. If poetry recitals be- 
come a success, an entirely new and better 
kind of poetry will be the result,—harmoni- 
ous sound, euphonious phrases, powerful 
adjectives, and through it all the sweet- 
haunting strains that live on in memory. 
Just as a good composition may be slightly 
varied, the value of it enhanced and the 
strong points brought out more forcefully 
by interpretation, so a poem may gain in 
value and may be brought to the fulness 


of success by correct presentation and inter- 
pretation. 

Leading foreign cities have made rapid 
strides in the perfection of poetry recitals. 
Paris particularly has many splendid pro- 
grams on record. Poets there do not have 
to go begging for a hearing, but are greeted 
by capacity houses whenever their poems 
are to be read. There is no reason why the 
same progress should not be made here. 
Several organizations are making worthy 
efforts in this direction, and the audiences 
seem to become more and more appreciative 
as time goes on. 

A grave mistake was made in recent years 
by giving the platform to writers of freak- 
verse and free verse that lacked all the es- 
sentials of good poetry. Much of it. went 
over the heads of the people, and the fact 
that such productions sailed under the ban- 
ner of American poetry, simply drove the 
lovers of the art back to the old masters 
and to the work of foreign writers. It killed 
every bit of desire for more in those who 
are not educated to appreciate verse. Un- 
less we give the public real poetry, the 
audiences will always remain limited and 
we can never make the appeal that should 
be made for the art. 

A great deal has 
writers. 

The several good magazines of poetry 
and the many writers’ organizations offer 
every inducement and encouragement, but 
the real movement that will bring American 
poetry to its own is still in its infancy. It 
is a project that should be taken up loyally 
and energetically by every organization that 
has the power to do, anything in the matter. 
Poetry must be put on the stage and plat- 
form, and we must see to it that able read- 
ers are produced. If this is accomplished 
we will not lack listeners. 


been done for the 





Saturday Afternoon Meditations 


By LEMUEL L. De BRA 


(Articles like Mr. De Bra’s are in time, we believe, going to get the 
idea fixed in writers’ minds that writing is a business, not the making of a 
free-will offering. And now if we can only convince the editors that pro- 
curing manuscripts is not a mere passing of the collection plate!—The 


Editor.) 


When I mentioned “British serial rights” 
and “second serial rights” in my Medita- 
tions a few issues back I had no idea I was 
going to stir up so much interest. Here is 
a whole flock of earnest letters from writ- 
ers and near-writers asking me to explain 
more fully just what rights attach to a story, 
and how the writer may get the most for 
the labor of his brain and hands. 

| am glad to help if I can. And let me 
set down right here that in these articles 
| am steering clear of all theory. I don’t 
know a thing about the theory of writing 
and selling fiction. I wish I had time to 
study it; undoubtedly it would prove inter- 
esting and possibly helpful. But I am too 
busy dealing with facts. 

Many people object to any one using the 
pronoun “If.” At the risk of incurring their 
displeasure I am telling you simply and 
truthfully the lessons I have learned that 
have helped me. If they help you, I shall 
feel well repaid. 

x * x 
\ story—remember I am dealing with 
fiction only—has these “rights :” 
First American serial rights; also termed 
“Magazine Rights.” 

Second American serial rights; also termed 
“Newspaper Rights.” 

British serial rights. 

300k rights. 

Dramatic rights—the stage. 

Film rights. 

lf vou sell a magazine “all rights’ to 
your story, here is what happens: the 
magazine uses the First American Serial 
rights. As a general rule, this use alone 
is considered by the editor to be worth all 
he paid you for your story. If the maga- 

ne is a paying proposition, they realize a 
profit after paying us for our stories and 


meeting overhead expenses with the money 
taken in from sales and advertising. That 
is a legitimate business with which we have 
no quarrel. 

But now notice what happens in the 
magazine’s “business office”: they take 
your story, make copies, or use proof or 
magazine pages, and proceed as follows: 

Sell British serial rights to a newspaper 

published in England. 

Sell second American 

newspaper syndicate. ; 

Sell film rights to the movies. 

Book and dramatic rights are usually re- 
leased to the author, sometimes with no 
strings, sometimes with the iron-clad_ re- 
quirement that half the profits be paid over 
to the business office of the magazine. Oc- 
casionally the business office refuses to re- 
lease book and dramatic rights under any 
consideration. 

Occasionally, the business office will give 
the writer a share of the money they receive 
from the sale of film rights. A friend of 
mine—call him Green,—sold a story to a 
certain magazine for $100.00 for “all 
rights.”” Later he received a check for $250 
“This is your share 


serial rights to a 


with the explanation: 
of the price paid us for film rights.” Green 
was elated, then he cooled down. That 
phrase “your share” aroused his curiosity. 
He felt that the magazine had received all 
it had paid for when it used the story in 
its pages; if it was worth anything as a 
photoplay he felt that he was entitled to 
the entire sum less a reasonable brokerage. 
He got busy and learned that the magazine 
had received $1,250 for the film rights of 
his story. They had made a clear profit of 
$1,000! 

It is this profit that many writers do not 
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consider entirely legitimate, and it is this 
practice that the Authors’ League is fight- 
ing hard to abolish. 

Another magazine offered a friend of 
mine $2,000 for a novel—‘“all rights.” Ted 
held out for the price but refused to sell 
“any magazine anything but magazine 
rights.” “But it’s our practice,” argued the 
editor—speaking, of course, for his em- 
ployers, the business office. “Practice be 
damned!” retorted the author; “it used to 
be the practice to wear sideburns!” 

He got his check—for First American 
Serial Rights only. A month later he sold 
the film rights for $5,000! 

I had this profitable practice of the busi- 
ness office impressed on me some time ago 
when a certain magazine offered me $250 
for a story, but insisted on “all rights.” I 
wrote the editor a courteous letter stating 
that the first page of my manuscript bore 
the phrase “Offering First American Serial 
Rights only,” and that I had not been given 
any reason why I should transfer all my 
other valuable rights to his business office. 
Check for $250 for First American Serial 
Rights reached me a few days later. Up 
to date, here is what I have received for 
my other rights: 

PACER BOETAL TIGHES 6 6.50 ace) oo:5:0 serene s $130 

Second serial rights— 

Ist paper 
2nd paper 


And [ still have film rights and a chance 
to sell the second serial rights to ten or 
twelve other papers! 

* * * 

The question now arises—how can a 
writer hang onto these valuable rights? 
By refusing to give them away! There’s 
your answer. 

Your story reaches the editor bearing at 
the top of the first page these words: 
“Offering First American Serial Rights.” 
‘The editor ignores it entirely. He reads 
the story. If he likes it, he offers you what 
he thinks the magazine rights are worth. If 
the business office insists on getting “all 
rights” when they can, the editor very right- 
ly obeys his employers and tries to get you 
to give him all rights to your story for the 


price he has offered you. In rare cases you 
might lose the sale of the story—to that 
particular magazine—by standing your 
ground ; but in the long run you will be the 
gainer. You will gain in money, and the 
editor will know that you have some sense 
of what is good business. 

Under no circumstances should we quar- 
rel with the editor over these “rights.” Be 
businesslike, but courteous. I have not kept 
British serial rights to certain stories be- 
cause I figured that in the long run the 
editor’s friendship would be worth more to 
me than what I could make from the sale 
of those particular stories in England. 

The same with second serial rights. Street 
and Smith hates to see newspapers publish- 
ing fiction. From their viewpoint, I don’t 
blame them; but as a writer, I have my 
own viewpoint. In most cases the second 
serial rights of a story are not worth fight- 
ing over. A man who is in a position to 
know teils me that not one magazine story 
in ten is suitable for newspaper syndica- 
tion. In my own case I have found second 
serial rights well worth while; and when- 
ever I can do so without jeopardizing a 
good sale, I am going to hang onto mine, 
partly as a matter of principle and partly 
with an eye to future profit. 


1K *K *K 


The question then of the writer’s “rights” 
is one that each writer should settle for 
himself. “Juveniles” and fact articles, ex- 
cept in rare cases, are not worth enough to 
bother with British rights or second serial | 
rights. In my own case I have made a 
study of the English market and seem to 
be hitting it off fairly well. On the other 
hand I have a friend who has made a com- 
fortable fortune writing exclusively for one 
firm and, until recently, he always gave 
them “all rights.” Another friend writes 
almost entirely for a certain magazine that 
gets out an English edition and therefore 
must have british serial rights. And there 
is no market for the second serial rights 
of the type of story that magazine publishes. 

Let us be fair about this matter. Maga- 
zines must make money. There are un- 
doubtedly cases where the magazine has, or 
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believes it has, a “legitimate use” for the 
British magazine rights and the second 
serial rights of our stories; but, in my 
humble opinion, there is no case where the 
magazine has any legitimate right to de- 
mand that we give it book, dramatic, and 
movie rights. 

In my own field, as a matter of profit and 
principle, I sell only First American Serial 


Rights. I have never lost a sale by refus- 
ing to give away my other rights. 
Therefore, brother scribe, study your 
field. Know what your rights are, and sell 
to your editors only those “rights” for 
which that publication has a “legitimate 
Thus will you retain the friendship 
of your editor—and your 


use.” 
and 
grocer! 


respect 





(There are just a few days left for the Radario Writing Contest— 
for it closes September 15th. Read Mr. Plough’s article, and then work 
out that idea which has been growing in your mind ever since the contest 
was announced. Read Mr. Plough—and do it now!—The Editor.) 


Developing the Radario Market 


By ALVIN 


lf you have studied my articles about 
writing radarios, which appeared in the 
May and August issues of THE WRITER’S 
Nicest, you should be in a position to write 
your radario for the contest which THE 
)iGEST is conducting and which is described 
elsewhere. 

Radario writing should not stop with the 
contest, but should be kept up. Send your 
manuscripts to the broadcasting stations 
throughout the country, stating the fee you 
desire, should they be acceptable for use 
at the radio studio. There are nearly six 
hundred of these broadcasting stations in 
the United States. Not all of these will 
prove to be markets for the radario, but 
even so, your market is going to be equal, 
if not superior, in time, to that for photo- 
plays. You can secure a list of the broad- 

isting stations with their addresses, by 

riting to Radio Digest, Chicago. Be sure 

} ask for the issue with the names of the 

ations and not the “call letters” by which 

e broadcasting studios are designated by 
the Department of Commerce. 

When submitting radarios to studio di- 

‘ctors, do not forget to enclose sufficient 
postage for its return, if it is not acceptable. 


R. PLOUGH 


Radio broadcasting is hardly three years 
old and during that brief time has advanced 
very rapidly. This advancement meant the 
creation of new things to be given to the 
vast radio audience and the radario as 
originated at W L W was to meet the de- 
mand for something “different.” This, then, 
means an almost virgin field, just as rapidly 
as it is built up and stimulated by such 
means as THE DiGEstT contest. 

in writing radarios, as in writing sce- 
narios or fiction, it is essential that you pay 
a great deal of attention to plot construc- 
tion. The construction of the short story, 
photoplay and dramatic plot has been de- 
scribed by countless writers of books and 
magazine articles. Now the radario writer 
should put just as much thought into his plot 
as the writer of any of these other forms. 

The source of supply for plots is unlim- 
ited, but—it is necessary that one have the 
ability to “know one when one sees it.” 
There is no cheaper or probably better place 
to secure plot material than the newspaper. 
So many beginning writers are just “read- 
ers” of newspapers that they miss the great 
plots which are given with every edition 


(Continued on page 53) 
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The Radario Contest—Sent Yours? 

Fifteen days more! Saturday, Septem- 
ber 15th, and it will be too late to enter 
radarios in our prize radario contest. Judg- 
ing from the way they are coming in, every 
writer in the country is ambitious to write 
something for broadcasting over the national 
air. But the manuscript received on Sep- 
tember 15th has just as good a chance of 
winning as that already put away in our 
strong box. It is all a matter of merit, and 
merit is a matter of—you! 


A Lot of Us Can Agree to That 


A famed European motion picture di- 
rector says that “some great works of liter- 
ature should not be attempted in motion 
pictures yet. I don’t believe one should try 
to film a literary masterpiece unless the 
picture can be made as fine as the book.” 
Now Dante and Shakespeare and Hugo and 
the rest of the immortals can turn back in 
their graves and rest in peace for another 
four or five hundred years. 


Words 


Marguerite Wilkinson’s introduction to 
her collection of contemporary verse, re- 
viewed elsewhere in this number, has an 
interesting paragraph about words that we 
want to pass on, because the idea is as valu- 
able to the writer of prose as to the creator 
of poetry: 

“A good poet must know words in fami- 


lies as other men and women know people,” 
says Mrs. Wilkinson. “He must know that, 
like people, words do not always live to- 
gether in harmony. They have their pre- 
ferred associations. He must know their 
meanings—the minds in them; he must 
know the emotions they excite—the hearts 
in them; and he must understand their 
sounds, long and short, soft and resistant, 
rough and smooth, bright and sombre—the 
beauty of words. He must make his poems 
out of living words that are in living rela- 
tionship to what he wants to say.” 


Seeing the Light 


Under Samuel Goldwyn’s name an article 
appeared in recent newspapers from which 
we take the’ following paragraphs as repre- 
senting the general tenor of the article: 

‘“‘As a motion picture producer, I cry out 
into our materialistic America, a plea for 
the creative imagination. Richard’s passion 
for a horse was a pallid emotion compared 
to my desire for those who can think in the 
terms of a new art. I have looked hereto- 
fore to established authors because they 
are believed to be trained in the instincts 
of drama and story-telling. But now I feel 
that the unknown author is the one I, and 
the rest of the motion picture industry, 
need. The novice, whose plot sense far ex- 
ceeds his feeling for words, will be the giant 
ot the cinema of the future. 

“Yet, when I go out seeking writers I get 
the answer. ‘The form of photoplay—its 
technique—is too difficult. I can not be 
troubled with learning it. I can instead 
write my novel and sell you the movie 
rights. I shall earn more money that way.’ 

“That is the reply I get. Desperately | 
purchase your novel. Despondently I give 
it to a ‘scenario writer.’ I say despondently 
because I fear your scorn which is soon to 
descend upon me. I am not disappointed. 
Your scorn comes as inevitably as May 
after April. You shake a saddened head at 
your friends and murmur that scenarios 
are written by morons, produced by morons, 
and witnessed by morons. And if this be as 
true as you insist it is, I announce loudly 
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that you have only yourself to b!ame. You 
had the opportunity to bring up your brain 
child, and you refused, because you couldn’t 


understand the rules.” 





Where the Trouble Is 


The difficulty, Mr. Goldwyn, is elsewhere. 
You assume that the fiction or other writer 
merely sits down, upon starting out in his 
literary career, and says, “Well, [’ll write a 
story today, the boss being out of town,” 
and forthwithly has the yarn accepted and 
published. That is not the way of it at all. 
ln most cases a long apprenticeship has 
been undergone. The editor takes the 
aspiring author and puts him through a 
course of training that is rough and hard; 
the editor might get through his job maybe 
with more delicacy and with a lighter touch ; 
but those writers who can stand the gaff 
do get through. And that is a thing that no 
scenario editor or producer, so far as we 
have been able to find out, has ever done; 
no scenario editor that we have ever heard 
ot has written a long letter to a hopeful and 
said something after this fashion: 

“Your scenario has the making of a Su- 
permount film, but the plot is thin in such 
and such a place, and this or that character 
is out of key and unreal. If you care to 
rewrite the story with these suggestions in 
mind, we shall be glad to reconsider it. Bet- 
ter still, if you happen to be in town in the 
near future, we would suggest that you drop 
in and let us tatk the matter over more in 
detail with you.” 

No scenario editor does that, and then 
follows it up with letter after letter about 
each revision, until half a dozen revisions 
have been made, and the story finally ac- 
cepted. 

And yet that is what dozens of maga- 
zine editors in the country are doing all the 
time. That is why magazine editors, al- 
though they are crying for more material, 
and still more, yet as the result of going out 
of their way to encourage the new writer 
nd to suggest and actually reconstruct his 
stories with him (as one of *the biggest 
ditors in the country does in behalf of 
green writers, to our knowledge) they have 


a good'y body of expert writers always at 
their hand. 

Again, no aspirant for magazine honors 
ever accuses their editors of stealing their 
ideas. Wait a moment—we are not saying 
that scenario editors do grab off contribu- 
tors’ ideas! What we want to point out is 
that the producers and their editors know 
that this belief is founded very firmly in the 
mind of every person who thinks of writing 
a scenario, and not a single attempt that we 
know of has ever been made to break down 
the suspicion. Get the novice’s complete 
confidence that the scenario editorial office 
is on the square, and see the ’scripts start 
coming in. 

The talent is there, Mr. Goldwyn, ready 
to serve you; go half way to meet the new 
writer; spend as much time and study in 
solving the problem of your needs as the 
magazine editor does in solving his, and see 
how quickly the photoplay story takes on 
distinction, and dra- 


vitality, freshness, 


matic quality. 


A Remunerative Field 


“The magazines that specialize in popu- 
larizing science and mechanics do not re- 
ceive the attention from beginning writers 
that they merit. Figured on the basis of 
time spent in gathering material, in prepar- 
ation of manuscript, or number of words, 
these magazines pay far better than do most 
fiction magazines, and are always eager for 
‘short stuff.’ ” 

The foregoing paragraph leads off an 
article by James Tate, in the September 
Writer’s Dicest. Mr. Tate is editor of 
the “Shop Notes” and “Amateur Mechan- 
ics” departments of Popular Mechanics, and 
therefore is highly competent to speak, not 
only for his own magazine, but for all other 


magazines specializing in this general type 
In his article Mr. Tate tells 
you just what kind of material to gather, 
and then how to put it together and present 
it to the editors in the most acceptable 
forms, also what photographs to use and 


of material. 


what to do with them. It is our opinion 
that this is one of the most practical, how-to 
articles ever published in Tue Dicest. 











SLASHES AND PUFFS 
By La TOUCHE HANCOCK 
A little bit of instruction, a little bit of advice, a lithe bit of amusement, and a little 


stroll im the Garden of Memory, where bloom the flowers of experience, bitter and sweet— 
where the saddest words are not “Good Bye,’ but “Do You Remember?” 
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WHEN TO BECOME A “COLYUMIST” 


Within the last two months I suppose I 
have received half a dozen letters, mostly 
from ladies, asking me how they can get 
positions as dramatic critics or as “col- 
yumists.” Personally, I don’t think any one 
should be either a dramatic critic or at- 
tempt to write a daily or weekly column, 
unless he or she is over forty years of age, 
and I don’t imagine any of my fair or dark 
correspondents would acknowledge to that 
age. Criticism, to begin with, consists large- 
ly of comparison, and you can’t compare 


if you haven’t seen or at all events you 
The position of dramatic 
critic is extremely hard to fill, and there are 


ought not to try. 
few competent critics of the stage. The 
post anyway would not be given to anybody 
who had not been conversant with the stage 
for many, many years. To write a citicism 
at top speed, after having just come from 
the first performance, and while a boy is 
waiting for your “copy,” is no easy task, 
so my advice in this case is very much like 
Mr. Punch’s—Don’t try it! 

Concerning * 
wretchedly written columns nowadays, that 
I would be almost tempted to say: “Go 
ahead. You couldn’t possibly write a worse 
one than Soandso, but how you are going 
to get the job except through influence | 
don’t know.” 

I think, though, on reflection, I would give 
the same advice as | did above regarding 
the post of dramatic critic. If you show 
your ability in either way, some editor is 
sure to snap you up, when you least expect 
it. But show your ability first, and mind 
you, it will take you some many years be- 
fore you are recognized. 
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‘columns,” there are so many. 


Again does the question come to me: 
“Do editors prefer letters to be sent with 
manuscripts?” The answer is: “If the 
author has something important to say 
about himself or his manuscript, something 
really pertinent, he should say it. If he 
hasn't, and he generally hasn’t, the stamped 
envelope enclosed will be quite sufficient.” 
The author who thinks he is an unrecog- 
nized genius won’t do the slightest bit of 
good if he acquaints the editor with the 
intelligence. The woman, who is writing 
stories to support an ailing husband or a 
sick child, won’t, alas! touch the editor’s 
heart or his pocket. The poetaster whose 
works, he swears, have been pronounced as 
of transcendent genius by his friends, hasn't 
a chance of making good by such an asser- 
tion, for his friends are not editors, and 
probably know nothing about the markets 
or what is likely to please any editor’s par- 
ticular public. Nor will the writer who 
says his story has been “specially prepared 
for this magazine” meet with any success, 
unless the tale proves acceptable. 

Why won’t young writers understand 
that their work will get precisely the same 
consideration, whether they write a letter 
or not? If the story isn’t good, all the 
epistolary trimmings in the world are of 
no account. It is, in fact, an insult to the 
editor’s intelligence to think that a few flat- 
tering words, subjective or objective, will 
turn his decision one way or the other. 

* xx * 


I have another correspondent—I have al- 
most a legion—who worries me about the 
way a manuscript should be sent to an edi- 
tor. Personally, I have never paid much 
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attention to the getting up of manuscripts. 
| am quite aware I ought to take more 
trouble over typewriting a manuscript, but 
-—well, I don’t. Some of the screeds I sent 
in to the New York Sun in the old days, 
were little short of disgraceful, but—they 
were accepted. 

An editor does not, of course, want a 
manuscript tied up with a blue ribbon, un- 
less he needs the blue ribbon for his own 
especial use. He will smile at a manuscript 
too carefully prepared, for too carefully 
prepared manuscripts are generally not ac- 
ceptable. It is like seeing a man immacu- 
lately “got up.” He is too correct. I knew 
a man once who did not know how to read 
or write until he was thirty years old, but 
he wrote the prize story in a competition, 
and he wrote that prize story on wrapping 
paper with a pencil! 

[ also know an editor, to whom I took a 
short story, and with it an_ illustration, 
drawn by a lady friend of mine. The edi- 


tor, who was an excellent artist, read my 
story, and then looked at the illustration. 


Said he presently: “I will accept your 
story, but I don’t want the illustration.” 
As the latter was in my eyes excellent, | 
asked his reasons for rejecting the illus- 
tration. He replied: “It is too correct. | 
have no fault to find with it but that. It 
won't take with my public. Tell your 
friend to make more of a dash at it next 
time.” 
* * x 

There has been a controversy going on 
lately about literary agents, or, as they call 
themselves now, authors’ representatives. 
| know somewhat about the business of an 
authors’ representative, as I used to be one 
myself, but am now only a critic. During 
the period of my apprenticeship I had some 
extremely amusing requests—entirely out- 
side the literary game. I remember in one 
instance a card was brought to me with 
the inscription: “Baron Rothschild.” | 
nearly fell through the floor! Presently, 
when I had recovered myself, the gentle- 
man was ushered in. I asked him what I 
could do for him, whereat he said he had 
a castle in Germany that he would like to 
sell. I laughed and told him that I was not 


in a real estate business, whereupon he gave 
me some manuscripts written in mongrel 
English and German, which he also wanted 
me to sell. 

On another occasion a budding author 
sent me a manuscript and added in his let- 
ter, as an after-thought: “By the way, if 
you know any odd kind of misfit woman 
—it doesn’t matter about her age—I wish 
you would put me in communication with 
her with a view to matrimony. Your name 
won’t be mentioned.” This time a matri- 
monial agent! 

Which puts me in mind of a story Miss 
Blanche Bates’ mother told me years ago. 
She said that a traveling circus man fell 
desperately in love with her, but she would 
have nothing to do with him. Finally, on 
the day before the show had to move out 
of town he came to her, and said plain- 
tively: “Why won’t you marry me? You 
won't have to go in the parade, you know!” 
This seems almost, on a par with “your 
name won’t be mentioned.” 


ok 2 ok 


Anent my “Hash” free verse, a corre- 
spondent, whose signature I can’t read, 
sends me the following. His verse libre 
isn’t, of course, as good as mine; still it 
will bear the light of day, and the darkness 
of print. Here it is: 


Those iconoclasts 

who go to extremes and 
write poetry 

just the way I am doing it 
now chopping 

up their lines when 

ever they choose 

without rime 

or reason disregarding 

all rules of poetry 
capitalization and punctuation 
get my goat 


What they are driving 
at is 

always beyond 

my poor 
comprehension 


i should like 

to get one of them 
to clarify 

one of his much 
befogged master 
pieces 

if he can. 











THE DAY’S WORK 


AN OPEN FORUM FOR WRITER’S DIGEST READERS 
Conducted By MALONE FARREL 


In writing to the Forum, kindly address all letters to the Forum Editor, care THE 


Wariter’s Dicest, Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
hear from you on any subject of interest to writers. 


And remember, the Forum wants to 








TUTE LLL 


LET’S HEAR FROM YOU, 
MONTREAL FANS! 


Dear Mr. Farrel: 

I am taking advantage of your offer to 
serve as a medium for the formation of a 
writers’ club. The benefit of group study 
is neglected far too much by the “newly- 
arrived” or the “about-to-arrive” writer and 
I believe that you are meeting a long felt 
want in thus drawing writers together. So 
if there are any in Montreal who desire to 
form such a study group, I will be glad to 
hear from them. 

Montreal. S. C. SCOBELL. 
(Malone Farrel hereby announces 
that he hopes he will have the pleas- 
ure of forwarding many letters to 
Mr. Scobell. Send them to him in 
care of us. M. F.) 





THIS WAY OUT 
Dear Mr. Farrel: 

Eureka, I have found something—how to 
get your hero or heroes out of the horrible 
impassés that they stumble into. In a story 
which I have just finished I have the hero- 
ine, madly in love with the hero, withhold 
her yes until he had promised to give up 
the use of the weed. Now he had tried to 
do this very thing, only to fail—worse than 
fail, because now, after a week’s abstinence, 
he consumed two packages of cigarettes 
whereas before he had used but one. The 
habit seems fixed upon him, when he be- 
thinks himself of the Hazard Anti-tobacco 
Institute, where, with such rigorous treat- 
ment as the place prescribes, one comes out 
cured. But—the place is run by the father 
of Jabel Bickell, and Jabel is our hero’s 


head rival. Now, what is proper under 
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these conditions? Would it be honorable 
in our hero to be cured by Jabel’s father, 
when the reformation thereby achieved 
would fix himself right with Eureka, I 
mean Ada, much to the elimination of 
Jabel ? 

Now, here comes my idea: frankly | 
didn’t know what to do, so the other day 
I wrote out a hypothetical case and sent 
it to Miss Fannie Brown, who runs the 
“Help Your Conduct” department in our 
local paper, and she came back with just 
the answer I had been hoping for for 
months. The impassé was over; it was 
easy: “Let your hero take the cure,” which 
I did. It wasn’t an absolute cure—that 
wouldn’t be dramatic enough; I wanted 
suspense, so I let him keep the cure con- 
tinuous, yet effective, by the use of one 
smokeless powder after every other meal. 
Happily the story ends! 

JOHN SEWARD. 


(We'll say so. . . . This shows that 
Love-Lorn Columns do have a use. 
However, we're not wild about your 
plot, John. We ourselves would have 
had Jabel’s father keep a truck farm. 
Then you could use a garden plot. 
M. F.) 





BRIGHT MOMENTS IN THE LIFE 
OF THE YOUNG WRITER 


When he sees in print the first story he 
has had accepted. (Cat's Paw, the new 
magazine, ran it and solicited a year’s sub- 
scription for so doing. But, oh, the thrill!) 

When he receives his first check. (All 
color-tinted and worth only one dollar and 
a half for a_twenty-five-hundred-word 
story he thought would bring at least that 
much a word.) 
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We Pay $1,000 Cash 


and Five-Year Royalties 


to men and women 


of imagination, any- 


where, who can learn to write original 


screen plays suitab 
play Productions. 


The production, release and exhibition 
of this first of a series of Palmerplays 
blazes a new trail in motion picture pro- 
gress, 

It is the first visual expression of an 
ideal for which this picture producing 
organization has waged a five-year cam- 
paign in and out of the industry—an 
ideal to which the industry first defi- 
nitely committed itself at the Interna- 
tional Congress of Motion Picture Arts 
in New York, last June. 

What is that ideal? 

Just this: That picture drama deserves, 
and if it ever becomes a serious art must 
have, its own distinctive literature; and 
that its authors must write directly for 
the screen, and in the screen technique. 

An easily attainable and logical ideal! 
And a practical demonstration of it will 
be given in the nation’s theatres this fall. 


Writer Shares the Profits 


The Palmer Photoplay Corporation has 
for five years been urging the policy ap- 
proved by the Motion Picture Congress; 
and while the delegates representing both 
producer and author were agreeing upon 
this policy, the finishing touches were 
being given the Palmerplay, ‘Judgment 
of the Storm,’’ a photoplay built en that 
principle. 

The Palmer Photoplay Corporation goes 
further: We pay royalties for five years 
to the author—advancing $1,000 cash be- 
fore the picture has even begun to earn 
its way. 

But we do not claim to be alone in 
encouraging the author: 


$10,000 Annual Photoplay 
Prize 
Adolph Zukor, representing the largest 
producing organization in the world, an- 
nounced to the Congress the foundation of 
an annual prize of $10,000 for the best 
photoplay of the year, 


le for Palmer Photo- 


And producers and directors everywhere 
continue to call for screen drama, created 
by men and women who have imagination 
and who understand screen technique. 


The epochal new deal for writers, now 
exclusively Palmer policy, is the profit- 
sharing royalty basis of compensation. 
We predict that the whole industry will 
eventually be forced to adopt this plan. 


And the Educational, Productions and 
Photoplay Sales Divisions of the Palmer 
Photoplay Corporation provide new writ- 
ers a fully accredited channel of direct 
contact with the industry. 

We train writers in the screen tech- 
nique, which does not require literary 
skill; we produce pictures from writers 
thus trained, and we sell their scenarios 
to other producers. 

But we accept for training only those 
applicants whose minds are instinctively 
creative. To the lifeless imagination this 
training is no more useful than instruc- 
tion in painting would be to the color 
blind, 

Try This Free Test 

You who read this page 
doubtless have long since 
known of the Palmer Cre- 
ative Test. It is a highly 
perfected psychological di- 
vining rod with which we 
detect the presence or ab- 
sence of Creative Imagina- 
tion. Feel free to ask us 
for it, using the coupon 
below, if you have ever felt 
the urge of self-expression 
and wish to determine 
whether or not the screen 
is the right medium for 
you. With the test will 
come a fascinating 36-page 
booklet, ‘Finding Your 
Place in Pictures.”” No 
cost or obligation, of 
course—it costs nothing to 
know. And it is too im- 
portant to decide by guess. 


NAME 


Copyright 1923—Pa!mer Photoplay Corporation. 








Lioyp Hucues anp MyrtLe 
STEDMAN IN 


“Judgment of the 
Storm” 


From a story written directly 
for the screen by Mrs. E. S. 
Mippteton, of Pittsburgh, a 
housewife whose creative talent 
was discovered by the Palmer 
Creative Test; who was trained 
in the photoplay technique by 
the Palmer Course and Service; 
and whose photoplay was _pro- 
duced by the Productions Divi- 
sion of the Palmer Photoplay 
Corporation. 

Directed by Dew ANDREWS 

Please see this picture. 


Ask your theatre when it is 
coming. 





Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
Productions Division, Sec. 15¢9 
Palmer Bldg., Hollywood, Cal. 
527 Fifth Ave., New York 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Send me your Creative Test. I am to receive an 
intimate personal report on my ability by your 
Examining Board, without obligation or cost. 
Also send me free, the 36-page booklet, ‘‘Find- 
ing Your Place in Pictures.’’ 


STREET 


All correspondence 


strictly confidential, 








Save time by 
addressing 
nearest office 
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A lot 
of people are successful bankers and merchants because nature 


fitted them for that kind of work, and a place was opened for them 


We don’t claim that everybody can write great novels. 


in the business world. 

They are business men, not writers. 

A lot of people, though, are born to be writers. Some of them 
are fair bookkeepers, some barely get by as store clerks, and some 
But—none of them are satisfied with 


What they need is to be 


as this, and some as that. 
their work—because it is not their work. 
brought in contact with the work that nature intended them for, 
and that is why we publish the “Ideal Course in News Writing 


and Correspondence”—because— 


It Will Bring You and the 
Job Together 


It will bring you in contact with the writing game, just as it 
brought Miss Carpenter and her work together. It begins at the 
very A BC of writing—writing for the daily papers—news stories— 
correspondence—feature articles—correspondence for the trade 
journals and house organs—all work for which there is a big de- 


mand. 
You can write it—and you can sell it, because the IDEAL 


COURSE tells you how. And while you are selling this practical, 
elementary kind of work, you can be writing the more ambitious 
froms—fiction, poetry, songs, etc., until the time comes you can 
devote yourself entirely to whatever form of writing you choose. 


The “Ideal’’ Course In 
News Writing and 
Correspondence 


is written especially for the man and woman who have not had 
previous experience or instruction in writing. It is written by an 
experienced newspaper man who is not only himself a writer of 
unusual ability, but has the rare faculty of telling what he has 
learned to the beginner. His Lesson on “What News Is” alone is 
worth the price asked for the Course—because “news” is the hardest 
thing that the student writer has to learn—the way it is usually 
taught. The Ideal Course, however, makes you see in just one 
Lesson what “News” is all about. And from then on the rest is easy. 
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TELL IT, 


Write it so you can sell it! 


that is why we have devoted a spe 
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ITING AND CORRESPONDENC 





leased with the "IDEAL" 
CORRESPONDENCE, and 

York letters for out of 
s due to your wonderful 
le to try more and more 
night-mare of the past. 


ter can afford to be 


Sincerely yours, 








is the purpose of the Course, and 
section of the Course to a list of 
the different kinds of writing that 
f that isn’t all—through the Special 
ibe below, you are kept in touch 
“The Writer’s Market,” published 
is sent you FREE. 


made with the author, he 

1 send them out to the editors. 
Suggestions that will give quality 
or this purpose each Course con- 
you can use any time you choose. 


List of the Lessons 


Newspaper Correspondence a Promising Field. 
What News Is. 

News Sources. 

How to “Handle” the Story. 

How to Get the Story to the Paper. 
Newspaper Correspondence. 

How to Prepare Copy. 

Lesson General Instructions. 

Lesson What to Avoid. 

Lesson 10. Correspondence as a Bread Winner—the Trades. 
Lesson 11. Where to Sell It. 


Our Special 10-Day Service Offer 


The regular price of THE IDEAL COURSE IN NEWS 
WRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE is $5. But to make the 
COURSE stand for the very last word in service we are making, 
for a strictly limited period of 10 days, the following amazing offer : 


Lesson 
Lesson 
Lesson 
Lesson 
Lesson 
Lesson 
Lesson 


OWOIH PK 


For the regular price of the Course, or $5, we will send you the 
Course—postage paid by us—and the Free Criticism Service—and 
THE WRITER'S DIGEST for one year—twelve big numbers filled 
with practical articles by men who have made good, and containing 
each month an up-to-date list of new markets. To get this remark- 
able bargain, just fill out the “A” Coupon and mail to ns—TODAY. 
Don’t even take the time to send the money. If you are already a 
subscriber to THE WRITER’S DIGEST, we will extend your sub- 
scription a year, or mail it to a friend if you desire. Or— 


In place of THE WRITER’S DIGEST we will send you two 
important books for writers—“How to Syndicate Manuscripts,” by 
Felix J. Koch, and “The Writer’s Question and Answer Book,” by 
Harry V. Martin. Both authors are men of recognized ability, Mr. 
Koch being the most prolific writer of syndicated feature material 
in the country, and Mr. Martin being author of “The Ideal Course 
in Short Story Writing.” Both books will give you valuable infor- 
mation along the same lines as your Course. To get the Course 
and the two books, use the “B’ COUPON. 





~ WRITER’S DIGEST, ee 99 
~ Cincinuiats, vhio Coupon 
o ae Gentiemen: Please send me the IDEAL COURSE IN NEWS WRITING AND 
B ~ CORRESPONDENCE with Free Criticism Certificates, and enter my name 
Coupon ~ on THE WRITER’S DIGEST list for one year. I will pay the post- 
po ~ man $5 upon receipt of the Course. At the end of five days, if 
WRITER'S DIGEST,” && it is not all you claim it to be, I can return it and receive 
8 Butler Building, ~ my money back. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: Please send me *, ° 
E IDEAL COURSE IN Name 
NEWS WRITING AND  CORRE- > 
SPONDENCE, with Free Criticism Cer- ~, 
tificates, and the following books: “How to 
Syndicate Manuscripts” and ‘“Ihe Writer’s Ques- ~ 
tion and Answer Book.’’ I am to pay the —— °~ 
$5 upon receipt of the Course. Within five 5 will 
return the Course and receive my money back if I am not 
satisfied with the Course. 
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AUTHOR’S ATTENTION! Do not allow your 
manuscripts to be rejected by the publishers be- 
cause they are improperly typewritten. I do expert 
plain copying for 75c to $1.00 per thousand words. 


F. G. BURTON 
127 Corberrie Ave. Evansville, Ind. 











WRITERS: Manuscripts of all kinds typewritten 
according to publisher’s requirements. All work 
done neatly and accurately—errors in spelling, 
punctuation and grammar. Write for rates and 
samples, 


ANNIE G. STICKNEY 
17837 Russel St. Detroit, Mich. 











MRS. ELIZABETH McGRATH 
Authors’ Typist. 
4544 North Seeley Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
75c for each 1,000 words, with one carbon 
copy. Poems, lyrics, 2c per line. 
Typist for over twenty years. 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Manuscripts neatly and correctly typed. 
Prompt service. Terms reasonable. Write 
for rates and sample. 

GEO. H. OWENS 
2521 Madison St. Wilmington, Del. 











Authors who desire their manuscripts to conform 
to high standards, will find our typewriting and revis- 
ing service of great value. 

Careful personal attention is given to every manu- 
script received. Write for terms, 


RUSKIN LITERARY BUREAU 
Box 493, G. P. O. New York City 











Authors—Writers! Manuscript typed neatly, 
promptly and in proper form for editor’s 
attention. Minor corrections. 75c to $1.00 
per thousand, depending upon legibility. 


Cc. N. HOYT 
1508 Bainbridge, So. Richmond, Va. 











AUTHORS—Neat, correctly typed manuscripts fre- 
quently bring checks where hand-written, illegible 
ones bring only rejection slips. We type and return 
your manuscript, in duplicate, in exact form pub- 
lishers require. Rates on request. 


WASHINGTON SERVICE BUREAU 
417 District Nat’l Bank Bldg. Washington, D. C. 














Attention Authors: If you wish your manu- 
scripts and other matters neatly and cor- 
rectly typed at reasonable prices, send 
them to me. Address: 


MRS. MARY GAUTIER 
Punta Gorda, Fla. 








When he cashes his first check. (And 
looks long and wonderingly at the crisp 
new bill—Oh yes, it must be a new one!) 

When he finds the long-looked-for short 
business-like envelope in his mail. (Only 
to discover that the Outsoon magazine 
would like to have his name on their mail- 
ing list.) 

When he hits upon a “new” idea for a 
story and tucks it safely away in his memo- 
ry. (Way away, never to recall it again.) 

When he types his first full page on his 
new typewriter and it looks just as good as 
Miss Carbon’s, who charged him fifty cents 
per thousand words. 

When he pays the final instalment on 
his typewriter and it is his, all his. (Isn't 
it a grand and glorious feeling?) 

When he sends out his first long story 
to The Saturday Evening Post, feeling that 
it is sure to be accepted because it is “just 
their kind.” (This is when a fellow needs 
a friend.) 

When his story has been out three weeks 
and he receives word that it is being held 
for further consideration. (These moments 
are rare.) 

When he receives his monthly copy of 
Tue Writer's Dicest. 

LrE BoyLes Ropcers. 


SOURCES OF PAPER SUPPLY 


Many writers who do not own a. type- 
writer (I am one of them) have the ex- 
pense of buying large manuscript paper be-" 
sides their stamps and envelopes. I have 
found several ways of decreasing their 
paper bill, and even those who own type- 
writers may be interested in them. 

Of course, any kind of paper will do for 
the first draft and then the work can be 
carefully copied onto the regular manuscript 
paper. I once read of a woman whose hus- 
band was a traveling salesman. When fin- 
ished with his old order books he imme- 
diately turned them over to her and she used 
the back of each sheet for writing. 

Another young woman had a sister who 
was taking up typing in high school—she 
used only one side of the paper and then 
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willingly handed them over to her sister 
when her teacher had finished correcting 
Many well-known writers use 
O. Henry once 


her work. 
any paper that is handy. 
started a story in the back of a ledger—one 
writer is even said to have started a story 
or, at any rate, the plot, on an old envelope 
—so you see it matters little where your 
first draft is written. But revision on the 
first draft has saved much time in many 
cases—and money, too—for those who hire 
their typing. 

An English teacher once told her class 
that she would rather have them revise 
their themes three times and hand it in 
than to hand it in written on theme paper 
and not revised. I know a young girl who 
is at work on a very long story—for her 
first draft she uses any kind of paper—but 
especially the back of drygoods store ad- 
vertisements which she says are passed out 
to her house every day! 

Old wrapping paper—grocerymen’s bags 
—old composition note books are all very 
good for drafts and these sources have 
helped in the lessening of paper bills for 
writers. 

EILEEN SEBASTIAN. 





A FRIEND IN NEED 


When my typewriter ribbon fails to func- 
tion longer, I replace it with my “spare 
one,” so to speak, and then soak the dis- 
carded one in glycerine, until it is thor- 
oughly soaked. I then lay it away for about 
ten days and I again have my “spare one” 
ready. Before I heard of this saver, my tin- 
can collector carried away a typewriter rib- 
bon, in the rubbish, about every month. 

JEAN Lyons. 


WHEN YOU MAIL PHOTO- 
GRAPHS 


One of the trials of a writer’s life is to 
have photographs returned by an editor in 
such condition that, wrinkled and torn, they 
evidence careless mailing at the hands of 
the latter. Even though a stamped envelope 
and stiff cardboard reinforcement have been 

(The Day’s Work is continued on page 43) 








Prices Reduced 
ss _ On All Standard Make 
x x Typewriters 


Lowest Prices in Years 
We will ship any make you 
choose for cne week’s trial, 
Underwood, Royal, L.C.Smith, 
Remington, Oliver, etc. 
Pay less than rent each month and own a 
Easy Terms typewriter. Guaranteed good as new. 
Perfectly rebuilt by experts—the famous “Young Process." 
Send for our free trial offer and new low price listnow. Write today. 
Young Typewriter Co. 
World’s Largest Dealers in S’axrdard Typewriters 
654 W. Randolph St., Dept. 1239 CHICAGO, ILL. 


ew * 











SONGWRITERS! 


We have a proposition of unusual merit and opportun- 
ity for writers of “‘hustle” and ability. 

It entails work of a vigorous nature on your part, but 
in return you are assured of a financial income commen- 
surate with your activities, and the publication of your 
acceptable song manuscripts. 

Our plan is an entirely new departure in song publica- 
tion and distribution. 


For particulars, address the 


Times Square Music Publishing Co. 
220 West 42nd St. NEW YORK CITY 


enclosing ten cents in stamps for sample copy 
of our “Duplex” sheetmusic. 











HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
offers 
A COMPLETE PHOTOPLAY 
SYNOPSIS 


in Facsimile 


Just as it was Bought and Produced 
with Mary Miles Minter 


ONE DOLLAR 
(While they last) 


HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
R. FF. D. 1 Bethel, Conn. 











FRANK H. RICE 
Play Broker 
25 West 43rd Street New York 
Plays for stage production and motion pic- 
ture rights to published fiction and produced 
plays sold. 














JANE THOMAS 
215 Gates Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Revises and markets 


GREETING VERSES 
Send stamps for circular and references. 

















Building Up a Working Library 


New Books of Special Interest to Writers 





MT 





THE FULL MANUSCRIPT 


Why is it that the editor, in going over 
the manuscripts that come to him, can pick 
out, infallibly, those written by people who 
have read widely? Not alone fiction edi- 
tors, but editors of poetry, piays, and other 
literary forms. We are not asking in order 
to elicit an answer, but to state a fact. 

It may be a first story, but the tell-tale 
mark of the reader will be there. It will 
reveal itself in terms of freshness and vi- 
tality, of individuality in the choice and use 
of words; it will reveal itself in allusions, 
in distinction of theme, in plot construction, 
in accuracy of historical or other facts, and 
for that matter in the fact that historical 
allusions are introduced at all, and in a 
sense of form that somehow or other the 
writer has acquired as the result of his 
reading. And always he has a certain mas- 
tery of his material that will increase as he 
goes on writing. He is at home with his 
materials in other words, and he himself, 


Contemporary Poetry 

Those of our readers who are following 
Mr. Kennedy’s series of articles on the 
technique of poetry (and we hope every 
reader is), will find this anthology of re- 
cent verse of the greatest possible value. 
The poets and their poems which the author 
has chosen represent every school of poetry, 
from Stevenson and Henley at the one pole 
to Amy Lowell and Vachell Lindsay at the 
other, from James Whitcomb Riley, the 
people’s poet, to Rupert Brooke, the most 
exquisite singer perhaps, and one of the 
greatest technicians, of them all. But the 
volume is not chiefly of value because of the 
poems it contains; the author’s introduc- 
tion should be carefully studied as a splen- 
did summing up of the spirit and purpose 
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his personality, his way of looking at things, 
is always the dominating factor in whatever 
he writes. 

We would be less insistent upon this 
point of the necessity of reading as a back- 
ground for writing if we did not see in the 
manuscripts that pass through THE Wri- 
TER’s Dicest Criticism Service the sad need 
for it; if we did not see so many stories 
and photoplays that are utterly barren of 
those qualities which reading alone can give 
—of vitality got through the use of figures 
and allusions; of originality and ease and 
charm of expression, which reading alone 
can give; of that power over one’s ma- 
terials which reading alone can give, and 
of novelty in the selection of theme and 
construction of plot. 

Reading not only makes the full man, 
but the full manuscript, to adapt the old 
proverb. 


*.. 4. Fe. 


of poetry, and of the esthetic principles in- 
voked by the followers of the various 


groups of poets—of the theories of. rhythm - 


and pattern and color which have found 
their way into modern verse. 


“Contemporary Poetry.” By Marguerite 
Wilkinson. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 


Some Makers of American Literature 


The essays which make up this book 
were originally delivered as Dartmouth 
Alumni Lectures on the Guernsey Center 
Moore Foundation. Jonathan Edwards, 


Benjamin Franklin, James Fennimore 
Cooper, Daniel Webster, Lincoln, Haw- 
thorne, Emerson, and Mark Twain are the 
subjects of the lectures. The contrast be- 
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tween Edwards and Franklin, and a discus- a i | | | 
sion of Lincoln as the inheritor of Web- : J 
ster’s belief in the Constitution—these form 

high spots in the book. In the essay How to write, what to 
on Hawthorne we have “Billy” Phelps at aren and where “Y Ms 
his best—brilliant, charming, and in the ne “mor Muaaee ‘aie 


deepest possible sympathy with his subject. Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 


sc . ae . 2 “ory” ‘ S ¢ ” e " “ ” di 
His discussion of “The Scarlet Letter, - time profitable. Turn your 


which he regards as “the greatest book ever , ‘ee ideas into dollars. 
written in the Western Hemisphere,” is ! Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
. : : l Versification, Journalism, Play 
stimulating, a comparison which he makes tush By og a of crt 
= taught by our staff of literary ex- 
between Flaubert and Hawthorne being of DR. EMNWEIE ict, hooded by De. J. hers 
: - x : Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; Editor of The . 
particular interest—the comparison being ’ estaen nan) es Esenwein offers you construct- fig 
: : ‘. . 4H ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advic lteachi 
all in favor, in his mind, of Hawthorne. Of | One pupil eae seme Over $5,000 for stories and 
ale . > nies Misl«wne coaqa* articles written mostly in spare time—“‘play work,” 
Madam Bovary Professor Phelps says: si calls = Another received over $1000 before 
“lL . aii laa ; > eo itoealf completing her first course. un reds are sellin 
l‘laubert was interested in the sin itself, iD Soutantigas edingeutatens 8 


and is not sparing of details. Hawthorne There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 


is interested only in the mental consequen- ] this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 


ces. Hence he purposely began his story J Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 


ter the crime. In the lecture on Emer- 190 aean Shetneed exudes then. 
son the author points out that Franklin, pacitonecet 
Poe, and Emerson all were born in Boston, The Home Correspondence School 
but—*‘Emerson is the only one of the three Dept. 34 Springfield, Mass. 

ho ought to have been born in Boston Tie booklet free. We also publish Phe Wriser's Monthly, 
WhO ) > - 5 : the = magazine for or literary workers; sample copy 


subscription $3.00. 


Franklin never felt at home there, and Poe ae , 
Te | | | | | | | | | yy) 


never felt at home anywhere.” It is with 
such piquant observations that the book is 
filled, and there is no one who will not find 
book interesting from cover to cover. 
“Some Makers of American Literature.” 
y William Lyon Phelps. Boston: Mar- 
shall Jones Company. $2.50. 
Extemporary Essays 
Any collection of essays by Mr. Hewlett, 
recently departed, would be _ interesting 
reading, but in these pieces, most of 
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most illuminating things we have ever read 
on the subject—could, almost, be used 
text on this theme. One secret of Mr. 
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JACK LONDON said: 


“I like your simple, direct, 
straight - from - the - shoulder 
method of presenting the 
matter. As somewhat of a 
veteran in the short story 
game, I feel justified in giv- 
ing my judgement that your 
course in short story writing 
is excellently comprehensive 


and practical,” ; 


CHECKS OR REJECTION SLIPS! 


Which are you getting? Rejection slips are the 
horror of every Amateur Writer! Hoosier Students 
are getting Real Money for their work! Under the 
personal direction of Dr. Johnston, who will give 
you unlimited personal criticism and manuscript 
sales service! You, too will get checks! 


SPECIAL OFFER NOW BEING MADE 
Write for free booklet, “The Art of Story Writing,” 
which tells all about our service and course. Write 
today, 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE 


Dept. 1907 FORT WAYNE, IND. 














YOUR MANUSCRIPT TYPED 


for publisher by expert. 


Work guaranteed. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
Box No. 1875 


Columbus, O. 











Let Me Type Your Manuscripts. All work 
neatly and accurately done. Prompt 
service. Rates reasonable. Write for 
terms. 


EDWARD H. WIEDER 
413 Washington St. Allentown, Pa. 














AUTHORS—Atuthors’ manuscripts typed according 
to regulation form for following rates: 

Simple copying (no corrections), 75c to $1.00 per 
1000 words. 

Typing Poems, 5c a line, 
Accurate and neat typing guaranteed. Sample on 


>( est. 
pi FREIDA WILLIS 
Troy, Kansas 





MANUSCRIPTS 
Copied for publication. Best possible 
typing. 50 cents 1,000 words, including 
clean carbon copy. A trial will prove good 
quality of work. 

MRS. HILDA TURNER 
3601 Pine Grove Ave. Chicago, IIl. 








AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS 


accurately and promptly typed. 
Prices reasonable. 





Neatly, 
Work guaranteed. 
MRS. C. M. PHIPPS 


Box 645 Silver City, N. M. 











Hewlett’s charm lay in this, that his work 
was not journalized; he had no daily 
dead-lines to meet, no stint to do today for 
tomorrow’s paper; his work was done in a 
quaint old village in South Wiltshire, where 
the calm of the countryside became the 
warp of the beautiful fabrics which he 
turned out for the delight of his readers. 

Essays.” By Maurice 


New York: Oxford Uni- 


“Extemporary 
Hewlett. $2.20. 
versity Press. 





Three Studies in English Literature 
(Reviewed by Malone Farrel) 

We doubt whether any French writer has 
ever written so understandingly of the Eng- 
lish people as M. Chevrillon has done in 
these sturies of Kipling, Galsworthy and 
Shakespeare. For it is not so much a study 
of these three figures that he gives us as a 
study of the heart of the English people, 
of the England that could produce a great 
Romanticist, a great Imperialist, and a great 
Realist, and all three equally an expression 
of the ideals, the aspirations, the tempera- 
ment, of the race. The secret, of course, 
lies in what the author points out to be the 
dual personality of “that poetic empire 
builder, the Englishman.” 


Shakespeare: “He is not will, but imag- 
ination, a multiple and multiform genius, 
a volatile flame escaping from the limits 
of personality, and transmuted into a thous- 
and souls. His most general trait is spon- 
taneity; in him reason is not set up as the 
sovereign spiritual judge. His intellectual 
world is one of startling intuitions, where 
the hidden depths of man and life are re- 
vealed in lightning flashes ; a world of soar- 
ing dreams, shifting sensibility, fantastic 
wit and irony; a world of changes and con- 
trasts, where the mind turns suddenly from 
the vision of a certain tragedy and impend- 
ing fate, to the indifference and laughter of 
men and nature. A world of improvised 
music, rising in ecstasy to the highest ether, 
with incomparable swiftness and liberty of 
movement. 

“This aerial movement is what strikes us 
at once in Shakespeare. It hurries 
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along like the checquered play of light and 
shadow on sheets of water.. And this su- 
preme ease of the verse informs the whole 
of the poet’s creation. It seems as if it had 
risen spontaneously, without any effort of 
directing and co-ordinating thought. Every- 
thing in it belongs to nature, not to law, and 
this is also the main trait of Shakespeare’s 
characters. . . Their passions run 
splendidly riot. The Shakespearean world 
is a jungle without a law, more perilous and 
greater than that of the later” (Milton, 
say) “poet; it is England perhaps, but Eng- 
land prior to essentially English culture” — 
by which the author means the Englishman 
as the product of Puritan discipline, which 
made for “order, conscience, reticence and 
will.” 

The Inglishman for whom Kipling 
speaks—“No lyric poet has sung so little of 
flowers and moonlight, so rarely written 
the word: love. But how he has looked at 
the world, how well he knows the sea, the 
greatest visible energy in our world—the 
sea and all the things thereof. How he re- 
produces its life and movement in himself, 
and passes them on to us! The pallid, 
foaming fury of the storm, the wild clamor 
on the reef or sandbank of the bell-buoy, 
plunging, tossing, quivering in the choppy 
tide when the wind blows against the gal- 
loping rush of the ebb.” 

We wish we could go on quoting from 
this enchanting book, but we hope we have 
given enough to indicate M. Chevrillon’s 
interesting thesis and the fascinating man- 
ner in which he has developed it. Beyond 
that we must leave the book, with a hope 
that every reader who is interested in these 
bigger aspects of English literature will give 
it careful study. 


“Three Studies in English Literature: 
Kipling, Galsworthy, Shakespeare.” By André 
Chevrillon. $2.50 net. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Company. 





The Poetic Procession 
The idea back of this volume is unique 
as it is interesting. “If you look at the 
poets as they move in their procession be- 
fore your eyes,” says the author, “you will 


(Continued on page 42) 
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RELIABILITY 


of a firm stands as a guide-post when you 
choose a place to send your manuscript 
for preparation. Our superlative typing 
is still 40c per thousand words. Revision, 
criticising, marketing. Remember, we guar- 
antee every manuscript we send out. 


BRINKMAN & MOEHLE 


Dept. W Okawville, Illinois 











SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 

If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Song 

Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor) 

wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition. 
CASPER NATHAN 

Dept. F-929 Garrick Theatre Bldg., Chicago 











NEAT TYPING 
May I not type your manuscripts? 50 cents per 
thousand words, poems, 2 cents a line. Carbons free, 
Samples furnished on request. Good paper, correct 
form, neat and prompt work. 
ALICE FERNE WHARE 
Superior Typing Service 


Two Harbors, Minnesota 











for AUTHORS 
and TYPISTS 


PRINTIN 


We specialize on Letterheads, Envelopes and Imita- 


tion typewritten Letters for Authors and Typists. 
Samples on request. 
For best printing at lowest prices write 


JOURNAL PRINTING COMPANY 
Dept. B TALLAPOOSA, GA. 














CARNEGIE COLLEGE — Home Study 
—Free Tuition. To one representative in each 
county and city. Normal, Academic, Civil 
Service, Language, Drawing, Engineering, 
Agriculture, Bookkeeping, Shorthand and 
Typewriting Courses. Apply at once for Free 
Tuition for Mail Course to 

CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS. OHIO 








THE WRITER'S MARKET 








All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announcements 
of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 








Prize Contests 


The Blindman Prize of offered annually 
through the Poetry Society of South Carolina, has 
been awarded by John Erskine, of Columbia 
University, acting as sole judge, to Leonora 
Speyer, for her poem “Oberammergau,” with 
honorable mention to Richard Butler Glaenzer, 
for his poem, “Leaves of a Sapling.” This prize 
was awarded last year to Mrs. Grace Hazard 
Conkling, for her poem, “Variations on a Theme,” 
Miss Amy Lowell acting as sole judge. The 
Blindman Prize, which is open to any American 
citizen or British subject speaking English as his 
native language, will again be offered for the 
year 1923-24, through the Poetry Society of South 
Carolina. All manuscripts entered in competition 
should be addressed as follows: The Blindman, 
P. O. Box 496, Charleston, S. C. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 221 West 57th 


St., New York City, is offering a prize picture 


$250, 


puzzle contest, aggregating $5,000, divided among 


fifty-four winners, to close September 20th. In 
the July, August and September issues of Photo- 
play are a number of pictures, which the con- 
testant cuts out and assembles into eight com- 
plete portraits of screen celebrities. 


D. W. GRIFFITH, INCORPORATED, 
enta Point, Mamaroneck, N. Y., writes: “Just 
at present we are not in the market for screen 
material. Will consider for future purchase un- 
usual feature-play material.” 


Ori- 


ARTCLASS PICTURES CORPORATION, 
1540 Broadway, New York City, writes us that 
they are “not interested in any scenarios at pres- 


THANHOUSER STUDIO, formerly of 


Rochelle, N. Y., are out of business. 


New 


Harry F. Preller, Editor of The Cauldron, P.O. 
Box 171, New Haven, Conn., writes that he is 
“overstocked ; publication discontinued for the 
summer. Later announcement will be made 
when he resumes buying. 


The American Peace Award, sponsored by Ed- 
ward Bok, has established its offices at 342 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. Full details con- 
cerning the award can be obtained by sending 
communications to that address. 


MOVIE W EEKLY, 1926 Broadway, New York 
City, is giving a weekly prize of $5.00 each issue 
for the best letter on the subject of one’s ex- 
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perience in meeting film favorites in 
Letters should not exceed 150 words. 


person. 


A Dicest reader received the following letter 
from Universal Pictures Corporation: “We are 
returning herewith your manuscript, for the rea- 
son that we are at present overstocked with 
story material, and are confining our few pur- 
chases to the work of well-known authors, whose 
names have an immediate advertising and ex- 
ploitation value.” 


THE CIRCLE MUSIC PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, 409 First National Bank Bldg., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, “is a new market for the songwriter. 
Having no connection whatever with any of the 
associated music publishers, the Circle Music 
Publishing Cee has nevertheless in its short 
space of time published no less than five success- 
ful numbers: ‘Japanese L ullaby,’ ‘She’s Got That, 
Too,’ ‘Old-Fashioned Days,’ ‘Steerin’ for Erin’ 
and ‘Honey Mine.’ Special attention is being 
given to manuscripts submitted by amateur 
writers from all over the country, for we realize 
that occasionally, if not quite often, even those 
who are not professional songwriters may have a 
good idea, and that their efforts are worthy of 
publication in the true channels without any fear 
of piracy. Any numbers sent in to the Circle 
Music Publishing Company will receive due and 
honest consideration. Its membership is com- 
posed of musicians and orchestra leaders through- 
out the entire country, which in itself insures a 
wide distribution.” 


MAGAZINE, Abilene, Tex. 
Issued monthly; $2.00 a 
year; 20 cents a copy. “We can use various 
kinds of articles, stories and poems. Our needs. 
are general and we are happy to consider every 
manuscript submitted to us. We want to en- 
courage young writers of little experience and 
for that reason we have prepared ourselves to 
read and consider every manuscript. We are 
open for any sort of material. Manuscripts are 
reported on immediately, and payment of one to 
ten cents per word is made on acceptance.” 


THE PLURAL 


Editor, E. J. Berry. 


MacLEAN’S MAGAZINE, 143 University Ave.. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. Editor, J. Vernon 
McKenzie. Issued semi-monthly; $3.00 a year; 
15 cents a copy. “We use articles on Canadian 
topics only. We can handle five or six serials 
each year; novelettes (12 per year) running from 
14,000 to 40,000 words; and short stories from 
1,000 to 7,000 words. We don’t want any mounted 
police stuff and no sex stuff. No poetry either. 
Except for serials and novelettes, manuscripts are 
reported on within about one week. Payment of 
%4-cent a word and up made on acceptance. 
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FICTION WRITING 


This announcement will interest writers and begin- 
ners who need help—who have the determination and 
the ability to qualify in the profession of story writ- 
ing. For one of our modern educational needs has 
been a practical, red-blooded, university-grade of 
training school for fictionists. 


Harry McGregor has proven himself to be a genius 
asa fiction critic and as ateacher of fiction writers. His 
ability is widely recognized among publishers and 
professional fictionists. A few of his practical results 
are attested by the following statements of authors: 


“As I am one of your pupils, I know you will be pleased with 
the following telegram which I have just received: ‘Your man- 


uscript .... wins grand prize of $1,000, payable October 15 
per rules of contest.’ ’’ “I have sold to Metropolitan Magazine 
my story . . . . which you criticized for me. Here’s how!”’ “In 
March three of my stories appeared.”’ “Just had a story accep- 
ted by Sunset.”’ ““Your criticism was worth $500 to me.” 


Writers and beginners who want Mr. McGregor’s 
advice or his training work should first submit one 
or two short stories for examination. Only talented 
persons can be accepted for training. Training is given 
either by correspondence or personally toa necessar- 
ily limited number of writers. Consultation: by ap- 
pointment only. Short story manuscripts to be exam- 
ined may be sent now, without fee, for a prompt 
careful reading and a frank report. 


Harry McGregor Haat 


6459 Hillegass SEE Oakland, Calif. 





PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Wolfeboro, N. H. 
Editors, Wilfred A. French and A. H. Beards- 
ley. Issued monthly; $2.50 a year; 25 cents a 
copy. “We are always in the market for tech- 
nical articles on the art or science of photo- 
graphy written by practical amateur and profes- 
sional photographers. Also, we like well-writ- 
ten photographic travel articles which tell the 
camerist how to make good pictures in various 
parts of the world. We do not wish much de- 
scription but rather photographic facts which will 
help the traveler to make a success of his trip. 
We also use poems of a photographic nature. 
Manuscripts are reported on within ten days, and 
payment of $3.75 a printed page, and $1 for each 
picture used is made on publication.” 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS MAGAZINE, | 129 
Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. Editor, S. J. 
Vaughn. Issued monthly; $2.50 a year; 30 cents 
1 copy. “We desire articles that deal in a practical 
way with industrial education ; vocational edu- 
cation; art; home economies; commercial work; 
agriculture related to school work; shop man- 

‘ment; employe training; trade practice and 
tr ining; manual training, and related topics. Ar- 
ticles should run from 1,000 to 4,000 words. We 
report on manuscripts in from one to three 

mths, and pay on publication.” 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, 225 West 
‘th St. New York City. Editor, Sumner N. 
ssom. Issued monthly; $2.50 a year; 25 cents 
copy. “We are in constant need of the brief 
llustrated stories that make up a large part of 
ur editorial content each month. We are in the 
rket for stories of new machines, processes and 
SCOV eries, time and labor-saving tools, and use- 
accessories for the home and automobile. 


Such stories should be interesting, not only as 
news but also useful to the average man in the 
every-day affairs of life. For our larger articles 
we seek timely, non-technical accounts of scien- 
tific progress—stories which demonstrate how 
science and mechanics with their inventions and 
discoveries affect our lives—how they are actu- 
ally applied in our homes. Practical concrete per- 
sonal application is one of our chief aims. Ma- 
terial which conveys something of the drama and 
romance of modern science and mechanics is par- 
ticularly acceptable just now. Interpretations of 
recent research in our field and stories of colorful 
personalities, into which scientific or industrial 
backgrounds are woven skillfully, are always wel- 
come. For our Home Workshop and Better Shop 
Methods Departments, we are looking for brief, 
practical mechanical articles, illustrated with pho- 
tographs or sketches, or both. Stories for the 
Home Workshop should tell how to make objects 
so useful, practical and original that a large num- 
ber of our readers will feel impelled to make 
them; those for the Shop Methods Department 
should contain material that will help machinists, 
automobile repairmen, carpenters, blacksmiths, 
pattern-makers and other mechanics in their work. 
We use no poetry whatever. Material, if not 
suitable, is returned within a week after its re- 
ceipt. Payment of $3.00 a picture, and 1 cent a 
word for text is made an acceptance.” 


THE CHRISTIAN, Boston, Mass. “Present 
conditions do not warrant us in paying for manu- 
scripts. Hence we do not wish to encourage any- 
one to send us such unless like ourselves they 
are willing to work for the good they may ac- 
complish.” 

(Continued on page 44) 
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WRITE FOR THE MOVIES 


TURN VOUR TALENT INTO MONEY 


Stories Wanted by Producers 


A Valuable 
Money Making Field 


Try it! — Mail us an idea, in any 
form, at once for free examination 
and criticism. 


We give our honest services to 
amateurs who would convert their 
thoughts into dollars. 

No Experience Necessary 


Free Booklet Sent On Request 
Continental Photoplay Studio 


Formerly Cosmopolitan 


154 Nassau St., New York 
Suite 1112-14, Dept. E 











DO YOU WRITE PHOTOPLAYS? 
IF SO, YOU WILL WANT 


SCENARIO WRITING 
TODAY 


In this most interesting and instructive volume 
Miss Lytton has developed a practical guide for 
every scenario writer, giving all necessary informa- 
tion, including model photoplays written out‘in the 
proper form and working diagrams for making film 
versions of novels, 

As a text it is a distinctive addition to the best 
of books dealing with the photoplay. Here the 
principles of scenario writing are set forth in a clear 
and convincing style. The author has carefully 
avoided the theoretical and included only that infor- 
mation and instruction known through experience to 
be practical. Being a successful scenario writer her- 
self, Miss Lytton is able to clearly and readily dis- 
tinguish the important from the unimportant detail. 
Add to this faculty her ability to write in a pic- 
turesque and colorful style that adds power to the 
unfolding of her subject throughout the entire book, 
and you have here the most distinctive, the most 
interesting, and the most valuable book of its kind 
now in print. 

THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
300 Butler Building Cincinnati, Ohio 
USE THIS COUPON. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
300 Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $1.75 (check, 
money order or currency). Send me a copy of Miss 
Lytton’s SCENARIO WRITING TODAY by return 
mail, postpaid, 


Street 








BUILDING UP A WORKING 
LIBRARY 


(Continued from page 39) 


see that each is dressed after the manner 
of his age—the Elizabethans in starched 
ruffs; the men of the eighteenth century 
in knee-breeches; the men of today in 
Homburg hats. And if you will listen to 
their verses you will hear that each com- 
poses, too, after the manner of his age.” 
Then he discusses the work of ten or twelve 
English poets, or groups of poets, with this 
purpose in view—that the reader may learn 
to recognize in a given work the particular 
poetic fashion to whose moulding it con- 
tributed. The author begins with the Eliz- 
abethans and follows the procession on 
down to the poetry of today. His charac- 
terization of his various groups shows well 
the plan of the book, as also the author’s 
insight into his subject: The Poetry of 
Fancy, The Poetry of Ingenuity, The 
Poetry of Scholarship, The Poetry of Wit, 
The Elegy, The Poetry of Simple Feeling, 


The Poetry of Romance, The Poetry of 


Imagination, The Poetry of Picture 
Making, and The Poetry of Human Char- 
acter. 
“The Poetic Procession.” By J. F. Rox- 
burgh, Headmaster of Stowe School. $1.25. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. 


Types of English Drama 


The plays contained in this admirable 
collection are representative of the century 
and more following the Restoration of. 
Charles 11; by reading them one gains a 
clear picture of the changing tastes in 
drama from 1660 to about 1780. The edit- 
ing has been skilfully and scholarly per- 
formed by Professor Stevens, which is sup- 
plemented by a splendid glossary of notes 
and biographical sketches. Twenty-two 
plays are given, including, besides the well 
known Sheridan and Goldsmith plays and 
John Gay’s “The Beggar’s Opera,” such 
lesser known (though important at the 
time they were produced) plays as George 
Villiers’ “The Rehearsal,” Ethrege’s “The 
Man of Mode,” Rowe’s “Jane Shore,” John 
Home’s “Douglas,” and Lillo’s “The Lon- 
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don Merchant.” Dryden, Otway, Farqu- 
har, Addison, Stee!e, and Fielding are other 
dramatists who are included. The new 
writer who is unfamiliar with the drama of 
this period, and who, lacking the time neces- 
sary to make an exhaustive study, yet is 
anxious (and who should not be?) to get 
a bird’s-eye view of it, we cannot conceive 
of a more useful medium than this volume. 


“Types of English Drama: 1660-1780.” 
Edited by David Harrison Stevens, Ph. D., 
Assistant Professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. $3.80. Boston: Ginn 
& Company. 





THE DAY’S WORK 
(Continued from page 35) 


enclosed by the author, the editor, or his 
clerk, or perhaps the office boy sometimes 
omits the cardboard when mailing unavail- 
able material for the return trip. Where- 
upon the pained author, viewing his dilapi- 
dated 4x6 enlargements, delivers himsel 
a series of asterisks. 

This pleasantry of the office boy (shall 
we blame it on him?) may be overcome by 
gluing the heavy reinforcement to the in- 
side of the stamped return envelope. The 
stiffening should be just enough smaller 
than the sending envelope to allow the edge 
of the return to be bent over, say a quarter- 
inch. Thus, the photographs are protected 
on the outbound journey, and the reinforce- 
ment is already in place if the fates decree 
a rejection slip. Moreover, the cardboard 
may be used again. 

| use Dennison’s or Columbian No. 55 
Manila envelopes for sending 4x 6 prints. 
They are made of heavy stock, but appar- 
ently none too heavy, for even then Uncle 
Sam occasionally accords them somewhat 
rough treatment. P. M. Foaa. 





THE POSTMAN 
By Ipa M. THomas 


Sometimes he brings me nothing, 
Sometimes a peck 

Of printed disappointments, 
My hopes to wreck, 

But oh! the wonder of that day 
He brings a check! 





Wonderful, new device, guides your hand; corrects your writing 
infew days. Big improvement inthree hours. No failures. Com- 
plete outline FREE. WriteC.J.Ozment, .., St. Louis. Mo. 








PLAYS WANTED 


One success will make you rich. I place 
them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 
zine fiction. Send for circulars. 

ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 











WANTED! 

Photoplays for California Producers. 
Also Magazine Stories, Articles, etc., for 
Publication. Write for Free Plot Chart and 
details of requirements. 

THE HARVARD COMPANY 
Box 327 San Francisco, Cal. 











Manuscript Typing in Duplicate. 
Correction and revision if desired. Work 
guaranteed. 

S. G. PINCKNEY 
Nevada, Mo. 














WHY WORRY WHEN THE POSSIBILITY OF 
FAILURE HAS BEEN ELIMINATED? 
Expert criticism, typing and revision. All manu- 
scripts given personal attention. Rate, 50c per 

1,000 words. 
AUTHORS’ TYPING AND REVISING AGENCY 
2212 2nd Avenue, Richmond, Va. 











AUTHORS, WRITERS — ATTENTION! 
Your time is valuable—use it to write future 
stories and let me type your present manuscripts to 
conform to editors’ requirements. TEN YEARS 
EXPERIENCE. Write for terms, 


HOWARD A. DAVIS 
Authors’ Agent 


4828 N. Kostner Ave. Chicago, Ill. 











ANNOUNCEMENT 


On June Ist I reduced my rate for the typing of 
manuscripts to 30 cents per thousand words. This 
includes one carbon copy and return postage. Send 
money order with your manuscript. You will receive 
the same high class service as heretofore, 


G. M. DOMINICK 
1813 North Wells Street Chicago, IIl. 











HAROLD L. HURSH 
Author of everything from a Joke to the 
Short Story and Photoplay, will Revise and 
Typewrite your manuscripts at reasonable 
rates. Address: 
H. L. HURSH | 
210 Muench St., Dept. 8 Harrisburg, Pa. 
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VOU CAN WRITE 


YOUR STORY NOW. 


Let the new UNIVERSAL IDEA—GENERATOR 
keep you at the hot-point of creative thinking. It’s 
so easy to make your ideas sprout and grow—build 
a plot, portray a character, depict a scene. It’s great 
fun, too. This ingenious chart-system, originated by 
a staff-writer for his own private use, is pregnant with 
root-elements out of which all stories are built— 
automatically stimulates imagination—puts at your 
fingers’ ends unforseen combinations and possibilities 
galore. Try it! Side-track roundabout methods, 
expense, delay! Send 33 red stamps today to the 
famous “movie” center—BOX 236, UNIVERSAL 


You can! 





CITY, CAL.—and get busy writing. 


No strings to this offer. Nothing to sell you 
afterwards. 











SPECIAL 
FREE SERVICE OFFER 


Made to secure your present business. 
The quality of our service will bring us 
your future manuscripts for revision, typing 
and marketing. 

Experienced. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Ask for our special offer. Or send your 
manuscript. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
3915 State Line St. Kansas City, Mo. 














ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATIONP 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle 
your work for you. The charge for 
straight copying is 75c a thousand words 
or part thereof; for copying with editorial 
revision, $1.00 a thousand, and for a con- 
structive criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write 
for particulars. 

RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 

Franklin Turnpike. Allendale. N. J. 








AUTHORS! WRITERS! Mind the demand of 
editors and have your valued “brain-child” correctly 
typewritten-revised, if desired, according to all the 
strict technical rules to be observed in the prepara- 
tion for publication. Depend on me for accuracy, 
promptness, and reasonable charges. Write for 


terms. 
CLARA F, MERNITZ 


8848 No, Clarendon Ave. Detroit, Mich. 











AUTHORS—Let me type your manu- 
scripts; guaranteed work by a profes- 
sional authors’ typist, also revising and 
criticising. 

AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 

336 Charles Street Hamilton, Ohio 











THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 41) 

The W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company, 
Atlanta, Ga., publishing the following merchan- 
dising magazines: Electrical South, Southern 
Automotive Dealer, and Southern Hardware and 
Implement Journal. “These three publications 
cover the Southern States, in circulation and 
editorial appeal, and, material to be acceptable 
should be centered about southern dealers or dis- 
tributors in these three fields. There is one 
correspondent in each of a number of the more 
important southern cities, who look after the 
interests of all three publications in their re- 
spective territories. We are interested in obtain- 
ing feature articles about progressive dealers in 
these three fields, telling about their business 
methods, special sales campaigns, advertising 
plans, accounting methods, handling or payment 
of the sales force, or how some one line is 
handled with unusual success. Photographs or 
other material should accompany such articles, 
wherever possible—preferably photographs of 
store interiors, display cases, window displays; 
or sales letters, accounting forms, samples of 
newspaper advertisements, etc. Contributions 
are reported on within one week, or sooner; ac- 
ceptable material is published, usually, within 
from one to two months, and payment is made 
immediately following publication. Payment 
varies in accordance with practical value of 
inaterial submitted and rates are in line with 
those of other standard business publications. 


ELECTRICAL SOUTH is devoted to 
the interests of southern electrical dealers, 


contractors, jobbers, and the commercial 


departments of central stations. Publica- 
tion monthly. (See W. R. C. Smith Pub- 
lishing Company.) 

SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE DEALER 
is published monthly for southern automo- 
bile, truck, tire, battery and accessory deal- 
ers and distributors. (See W. R. C. Smith 
Publishing Company.) 

SOUTHERN HARDWARE AND IM- 
PLEMENT JOURNAL is published semi- 
monthly for southern hardware and farm 
implement dealers and jobbers. (See W. 
R. C. Smith Publishing Company.) 


THE NATIONAL BUILDER'S BULLETIN,, 


{th Floor Park Theater Bldg., Youngstown, Ohio. 
Editor, C. J. Colmery. Issued monthly; 50 cents 
a year; 10 cents a copy. “We use personality 
stories of contractors who have made good in the 
building game—all kinds of stories about build- 
ers’ organizations. Stories of building materials 
with photographs of its original application; 
photographs and drawings of bungalows, quality 
homes, double houses, etc.—stories of successful 
and new schemes for dealing with labor in the 
building trades. Manuscripts are reported on 
within one week, and payment of one cent a word 
is made on publication.” 

SECRETS, Ulmer Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
jack Dinsmore, editor. “We want 4,000 word 
confessions—but not  sentiméntal confessions. 
Mystery, crime action—anything but love stories. 
This magazine is full to overflowing on confes- 
sions on sentimental topics. Of course, there 
should’ be a_ well-defined and pervasive sex 
atmosphere, but this must be subordinated to the 
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masculine plot interest. They are to be first 
person confessions, not standard short stories; 
they must have the personal touch which distin- 
guishes the confession. They must be written in 
simple Anglo-Saxon English, with all the power 
that this diction can convey. Payment is made 


on acceptance, from two to five cents a word.” 


DOGS IN WORDS AND PICTURES, 26-30 
Bleecker St.. New York City. Editor, Harry 
M. Berman. “We are very desirous of obtaining 
material for our magazine that caters mostly to 
the one-dog owner. We are interested in secur- 
ing fiction stories from 1,000 to 10,000 words 
centering around dogs. Poetry and other short 
stories are also desired.” 


THE IMOLA TIMES, Imola, Calif. John K. 
Harries, editor. “We are in the market for short 
stories of one to four thousand words. Would 
prefer something with State institutions as the 
setting, or concerning employes or patients of an 
asylum, although other catchy tales would be 
accepted. Report on manuscripts immediately on 
receipt, and pay on acceptance, one half to one 
cent a word, or more if exceptionally suitable.” 


TELLING TALES MAGAZINE, 80 E. 11th 
St. New York City. Editor, Susan Jenkins. 
Issued monthly; $2.50 a year; 20 cents a copy. 
“We use short stories from 3,000 to 7,000 words 
in length, novelettes from 15,000 to 18,000 words 
Stories should have a decided sex interest, but 
must avoid vulgarity and artificiality. Verse of 
from four. to sixteen lines is also considered. 
Prose fillers from two to five hundred words in 
length are welcome, if the idea is strikingly orig- 
inal. Report on manuscripts usually inside of 
two weeks, and payment of about one cent a 
word is made on acceptance.” P 


EVERYWOMAN’S WORLD, 263 Adelaide 
St.. West, Toronto. Editor, Katherine M. Cald- 
well. Issued monthly; $2.00 a year; 20 cents a 
copy. “We use short fiction, preferably 3,000- 
5,000 words, with decided woman interest. Also 
short articles of interest to women generally, 
either on current topics or of practical help. We 
use very little poetry, and no photographs. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within three weeks, and 
payment is made on publication.” 


MISSOURI RURALIST, 2206-8 Pine St., St. 
Louis, Mo Editor, John F. Case. Issued semi- 
monthly; 50 cents a year; 5 cents a copy. “We 
make assignments for all material which the regu- 
lar staff does not contribute. This makes it 
hardly worth while to list this publication. Our 
fiction (serial story) is contracted for through 
the Capper Farm Press office at Topeka, Kans. 
For the Ruralist, sending short fiction or material 
of general nature is a waste of postage, because 
of our extensive staff and treatment of local 
subjects almost entirely. Agriculture predomi- 
nates in the material we use—but even then not 
one manuscript out of 100 in this line is accepted. 
We'd rather not be bothered with having to 
return MSS.” we 

SYSTEM, the Magazine of Business, 660 Cass 
St.. Chicago, Ill. Editor, A. W. Shaw; Managing 
Editor, N. C. Firth. Issued monthly; $3.00 a 

(Continued on page 48) 


WRITECRAFTERS 


TU WASTE PAPER INTO DOLLARS 
REJECTION SLIPS INTO ACCEPTANCES 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc, All manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L, Kimball, 
an editor and consulting critic of established reputation 
and 12 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of 
writers to a better understanding of story values and 
editorial requirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters, 


43 Hermitage Court, Charlotte, N. C. 








**THE BEST THERE IS’’— 
My Quality Service for Authors 
SUPERIOR TYPING 
conscientious accuracy, promptness. My clients’ in- 
terests are my own. A trial solicited. One carbon, 
Absolute guarantee. 50c per thousand words, 


CHESTER E. SHULER 


Box 822, Harrisburg, Penna- 











Experienced in manuscript preparation in 
all its phases. I will give your work per- 
sonal attention and return promptly. 


EDNA HERRON 
Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois 














DOLLARS LOST 
Because we don’t know. Let me save $50 of yours 
while telling you how I wrote and published my 
songs. Songs “Just Shine Your Eyes On Me” and 
“Babe Ruth,” each 20c, My letter of advice, 60c. 
All $1.00, postpaid. Or, either offer, at its separate 


ata JEREMY GOLD 
P. O. Box 2, Providence, R. I. 











Introducing— 

“Soul Mate” and “Just Enough” 
Original, captivating fox-trot ballads. Don’t 
miss them. Ask your dealer for a copy. 

G. GIFFONI 
22 Fairview Street Providence, R. I. 











Superior Manuscript Copying produced as a result 
of seven years experience, Work’ guaranteed. 
Rates are: 


Typing with carbon copy 
Typing without carbon copy 


35c per 1,000 

25c per 1,000 

Ic per line 
CARL BROBERG 

312 E. Victoria St. Colorado Springs, Colo, 











POEMS 
An experienced reader will criticize, re- 
vise and type your poems and suggest mar- 
kets. One, two or three poems of a total 
from one to fifty lines, $1.00. 
CHILTON CHASE 
1410 N. 24th Street Birmingham, Ala. 
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THE SONGWRITER’S DEN 


A Department Devoted to Song Writing and Song Writers 
Conducted by C. S. Millspaugh 


If you have a question for the Song Editor please observe the following rules: 
Address all inquiries to The Song Editor, care The Writer’s Digest, Butler Building, Cincinnati, 


All questions will be answered through these columns. 


unless a self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed. 


Ohio. 
Songs or manuscripts will not be returned 


Send postage to cover reply and return of any manuscript. 


EIUNQUOUTEANUNUT ENA 


“YOUR LYRIC IS ESPECIALLY MERITORIOUS” 


The proposition mentioned in the 
following letter is receiving wide- spread 
attention at the present time. The letter is 
reprinted due to its probable interest to the 
score or more readers who have written 
this department relative to the various 
aspects of the plan, and in anticipation of 
many more inquiries concerning the same 
subject—C. S. 


(Note: 


“In connection with a song poem contest, 
presumably offered by a_ supposed-to-be 
representative music publisher, I submitted 
a song lyric for consideration. I shortly 
received a reply stating my lyric was espe- 
cially meritorious, and entirely suited to 
their needs. They advised they would be 
zlad to accept this lyric for publication, pro- 
viding a satisfactory musical setting was 
supplied, and enclosed a very excellent 
sample contract covering the publication of 
the song if completed to their satisfaction. 

“This contract appeared favorable to me, 
inasmuch as it offered a royalty of three 
cents on each copy of sheet music sold in 
this country, and also stipulated that I 
would receive thirty-three and one-third per 
cent of all royalties accruing from me- 
chanical rights. Furthermore, no clause of 
the contract called for financial assistance 
from me, and as every other song contract 
I have received in the past DID caii for 
financial assistance in getting my song be- 
fore the public, I deemed it good, indeed. 

“So far so good. 

“Shortly after receiving letter and 
contract from the music also re- 
ceived a letter from what appeared to be a 
composing bureau. This bureau praised 
my lyric very highly, and in explanation of 
their knowledge of the matter, stated that 
their principal composer had happened into 
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this 
firm, | 


the offices of the music firm, had had the 
opportunity to examine the lyric, and being 
deeply concerned with its possibilities if set 
to suitable music, he (the composer) was 
much interested in the eventual disposition 
of so excellent an idea. Their composer 
had questioned the firm’s officials relative 
to the matter and was gratified to learn 
the firm was also deeply interested in the 
lyric, and as a consequence had already 
mailed a sample contract covering the pub- 
lication of the complete song in the event 
suitable music was provided. 

“This letter further stated, in substance, 
that in view of this happy coincidence, and 
their composer’s unusual interest in the 
lyric, they were taking the liberty to submit 
a contract covering the preparation of a 
musical setting, on the assumption that | 
would be aware of the tremendous influence 
for good their composer’s inspiration in the 
lyric would mean. 

“Their contract required an expenditure 
of thirty dollars, payable in three install+ 
ments of ten dollars each, but guaranteeing 
the acceptance of the musical setting by the 
firm offering the publication contract, or the 
refund of my money. This fee aiso in- 
cluded the registration of the complete 
song in the Copyright Office IN MY 
NAME. 

‘Now, then, I confess to a feeling of ela- 
tion when the contract was received from 
the music firm. At last, I thought, I have 
arrived, and on pure merit. However, to 
be entirely frank about it, until I first 
started to read THE Writer’s Dicest and 
got wised up, I was pretty easy pickin’s for 


the song grafters, and had dropped close 
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to three hundred dollars in various schemes. 
Therefore, I think I am qualified to tell the 
world that ‘all is not gold that glitters’— 
when one is mining for success in the song 
game. 

“That’s why I am suspicious of the latter 
phase of this proposition. This ‘inspiration 
thing’ seems the bunk to me, and the con- 
nection between the music firm and the 
composing bureau is too obvious to over- 
look. 

“Another thing I have learned is the re- 
putable firms ALWAYS secure the copy- 
right IN THE FIRM’S NAME. Thus— 
there must be a ‘nigger in the woodpile’ 
somewhere. 

“These, at least, are my opinions. But, 
what I am really anxious to learn is, have 
| avoided being a ‘sucker’ once more by 
passing up this proposition, or have I been 
‘sucker’ enough to pass up a real proposi- 
tion?” 

Ah me, J. B., it is very, very evident a 
gentleman of color lingers somewhere in 
the offing. The function of the “gentle- 
man” is, I calculate, to separate you and 
your thirty dollars dexterously and deli- 
cately, and without exciting undue suspi- 
cions as to “why,” “when,” and “where- 
fore.” As ®sop has so cleverly pointed 
out, “traps” for the unwary are, oh, so 
cunningly contrived, and oh, so harmless 
appearing! It’s the same with this proposi- 
tion. It LOOKS harmless, albeit it packs 

“kick” that by comparison causes the 
vallops of the well-known L. Angel Firpo 
to dwindle to the comparative relativity of 
an almost deceased chippy bird. So your 
‘hunch,” after all, stood you in good stead. 


lhis proposition, or scheme, with vari- 
ations, has been before the public for a 
long, long time. If it runs true to form, 
the “big idea” is to “sell” you a musical 

setting. To successfully opérate this plan, 
two firms combine or reach an “understand- 
ine” in the matter. One firm, of course, 
is the “music publisher”; the other a firm 
selling “musical service.” The first men- 
tioned firm is the “barker.” This “party 
ot the second part” takes such steps as are 

(Continued on page 49) 





Everyone Knows That 


First impressions are important and lasting. 
The first impression of a manuscript comes 
from its general outward appearance. Don’t 
let an editor get a wrong impression of your 
manuscript because it presents a poor ap- 
pearance, 

We give first-class service in preparing 
manuscripts for publication. 


Write for rates. Samples if desired. 


THE MANUSCRIPT WORKSHOP 
Drawer 226 Edwardsville, Ill. 








FREE TO MEMBERS. Monthly Market 
Bulletin. Information Bureau, Manuscript 
Listing, Prizes and a reduction in all 
cost for service. Whether you are a suc- 
cessful writer—or want to be—write us. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
Boston 34 Mass. Box 82 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Expert typing, neatly and carefully done. 
50c per 1000 words. 
All Work Guaranteed. 
O. M. BULLA 


203 So. Maryland Ave., 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Room 100 








LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 
Author and Critic 


Thirty years’ experience. Revises MSS. 
and gives advice as to their disposal. Send 
stamp for circular. 


5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn. 








AUTHORS! 
Manuscripts correctly and accurately typed. 
Prompt service. Rates: 60c per 1000 words; 
Poems, 2c per line. 
MRS. W. E. HARRIS 


Box 65 Wilkesboro, N. C. 
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Your Song-Poem Revised and Typed, $1.00. 
Melody Free. 


LUTHER A. CLARK 
Music Composer and Publisher 
Dept. “WD,” Thomaston, Maine 
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MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


oe — Poems — Photoplays — Articles 
money made in writing all kinds of material. 
He written or otherwise, but must possess merit. 
You will learn something to your best interest if 


you write 
FRED E. METZGER 
Underwood, Ind. 
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Established Dependability 
In all phases of literary work, 
— Terms — 
WINSLOW LITERARY STUDIO 
“The Westland,” 2 Westland Ave. 
BOSTON, MASS. 











A gold medal will be 
me for 
30c per 


Writers, Read This! 
given for best manuscript sent 
typing before Dec. 1st, 1923. 
1000 words, carbon, postage free. 

V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 











AUTHORS’ EXCHANGE 


Room 215, Kellogg Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
New York Office: 

395 E. 148th St. New York, N. Y. 

Manuscripts revised, typed and marketed. 

Book Manuscripts, novelettes and scenarios 

wanted. Submit MSS. No reading fee. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Quickly and Accurately 
Ten years’ typing and proof reading. 
R. D. C. CAMPBELL 
1103 Vineville Ave. Macon, Ga. 














THE KENT BUREAU OF SERVICE TO 
AUTHORS 


will type and revise manuscripts. 
class work. Conservative prices. 


Lock Drawer 847 Morgantown, W. Va. 


High 











IT’S ALL IN KNOWING HOW. 


THE ART OF 
VERSIFICATION 


BY ESENWEIN AND ROBERTS 
will materially help you to become a successful poet. 
It fully covers every essential that you MUST KNOW 
to reach the top of the ladder—and profitable rec- 
ognition, 

Complete Practical Helpful 
Edwin Markham says: “There is no better book 
than this one for those who wish to study the art of 
versification.” Profit by the advice of a master mind. 
311 Pages. Clothbound, gold lettering. 

Price, Postpaid, $2.00. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 

300 Butler Building, Cincinnati, 


COUPON. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
300 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Send me a copy of “The Art of Versification,” for. 
which I enclose $2.00. 


Ohio. 





Street 











THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 45) 
year; 25 cents a copy. “We are always glad to 
get articles in which there are passed on to the 
widest possible group of business men readers 
tested profit-making plans which they can pre- 
sumably ‘lift’ out and put to use in their com- 
panies. System articles are usually written in the 
first person and signed by responsible officials of 
the company in which the ideas have been de- 
veloped. System uses one fiction article a month 
which tells in an interesting fashion of a manage- 
ment policy or method. System always needs 
short items, principally with photographs, telling 
of time-saving or money-saving plans that have 
been worked out in offices, stores and factories.” 

THE HOUSEHOLD GUEST, 141 W. Ohio 
St., Chicago, Ill. Issued monthly; 25 cents a 
year. “We use one serial, two or three short 
stories, very short practical articles on house- 
keeping, cooking, sewing, care of children, etc. 
Also one or two poems in each issue. No photo- 
graphs at all except for covers. Manuscripts are 
reported on within two weeks, and payment which 
depends upon the merit of the material, is made 
on acceptance.’ 

CHILD LIFE, 
Editor, Rose Waldo. 
year; 35 cents a copy. 
present, and need only 
stories, 800 to 1,300 words, 
nursery stories, 400 to 800 
features, games and things-to-do. We need only 
very humorous nursery jingles. Our rates of 
payment are one- half cent to one cent a word 
for prose, twenty cents a line for verse, but we 
pay more for special features. We report on 
manuscripts two weeks after acceptance.” 

HOW TO MAKE MONEY, 117 West 6lst St., 
New York City. Editor, James W. Poe. Issued 
monthly; $2.50 a year; 20 cents a copy. “We 
want practical, proven plans for money-making 
only. No fiction. No poetry. No wildcat or 
get-rich-quick propositions. Straightforward de- 
scription or outline of money-making plans or 
ideas, with statement of opportunity, capital re- 
quired, method of procedure, profits to be made, 
etc. Pictures that tell a story are especially 
desired, whether with or without text. Past per- 
formances or biographical sketches of no value 
unless definitely in line with magazine’s title.’ 
Manuscripts are reported on within two weeks, 
and payment of one-quarter cent a word is made 
on publication.” 

JUDICIOUS ADVERTISING, 
gan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Editor, Norman Klein. 
Issued monthly; $1.50 a year; 15 cents a copy. 
“We use articles on advertising and merchandis- 
ing, but writers should keep in mind that we 
circulate among national advertisers. Stories of 
retail advertising are not wanted. Always glad 
to get stories of new adv ertising campaigns having 
an interesting twist. No photographs. We report 
on manuscripts within three days, and payment, 
which depends on value of story, is made on 
publication.” 

THE MERCHANT’S DIGEST, 301 Realty 
Bldg., Louisville, Ky. Editor, Arthur H. Mc- 
Kechnie. Issued semi-monthly; $1.00 a year; 4 
cents a copy. “We use articles on merchandising, 
co-operative merchandising, advertising, window 
trimming, etc. Our paper is devoted to general 


5386 S. Clark St., Chicago, III. 
Issued monthly; $3.00 a 
“We are overstocked at 
one or two good boy 
one or two good 
words, one-page 


400 N. Michi- 
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merchants and grocers. We use photographs. 
\Ve report on manuscripts almost at once, and 
payment of one-half cent a word is made on 
publication.” 

THE MUSIC TRADES, 501 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. Editor, John C. Freund; $3.00 a 
year; 10 cents a copy. “At present we can use 
nteresting articles presenting new ways of mer- 
chandising musical instruments. We use photo- 
graphs. No poetry. Manuscripts are reported 

1 immediately, and payment of $3.00 per column 
is made on publication.” 

LOVE STORY MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Ave., 
New York City. Editor, Ruth Agnes Abeling. 
Issued weekly; $6.00 a year; 15 cents a copy. 
“\Ve are at present in need of short love stories. 
\We use poems of the same nature. No photo- 
graphs. Manuscripts are reported on within one 
week, and payment is made on acceptance.” 

POPULAR RADIO, 9 East 40th St., New York 
City. Editor, Kendall Banning. Issued monthly; 
<2.00 a year; 20 cents a copy. “We use articles 
and photos of practical helpfulness to the radio 
amateur and novice; articles about new inven- 
tions and discoveries in the field of radio; ar- 
ticles descriptive of new applications of radio; 
no poetry. Manuscripts are reported on promptly, 
and payment of 1 cent and 2 cents a word is made 
on acceptance.” . 


THE SONG WRITER’S DEN 


(Continued from page 47) 


necessary to start the plan functioning, re, 
the very acceptable “contract” received by 
you. This is the first stage of the game. 
You have received due notification that a 
lyric of which YOU are the author IS 


greatly desired for publication. As far as 
possible your native enthusiasm is playea 
upon, until the idea is driven home that 
all that stands between you and the sure 
publication of your song 1s a satisfactory 
musical setting. 

\Vith this thought duly planted in your 
mind (“planted” is right) you are now con- 
sidered “ripe” to purchase a musical setting. 
Accordingly, the “composing studio” begins 
a barrage of “bait” calculated to insure the 
placing of your work with them. That, I 
assure you, is the whole game. If you suc- 
cumb to the enticing arguments of the com- 
posing studio, you pay them the fees in- 
volved; the complete song NATURALLY 
is acceptable to the music firm offering the 
publication contract; duplicate contracts 
will then be signed—and, all is jake—for 

‘music firm, e¢ al. 

lhe average inexperienced writer will 
then assume that the actual publication of 








Do You Know 


That in one year a certain well- 
known magazine rejected more than 
99 per cent of the manuscripts sub- 
mitted to them for consideration? 


Perhaps not. But you SHOULD 
know that 31 per cent of the manu- 
scripts given “Class A” revision by the 
editor of the Authors’ Typing and 
Revising Bureau were accepted for 
publication by various magazines dur- 
ing our fiscal year ending August 1, 
1922. 


Why? 


Because Mr. Carnes will not edit 
hopeless material. 


Because there is nothing in the 
world he enjoys better than ferreting 
out and correcting the faults in a lame 
manuscript. 


Because he is a master of the 
technic or short story and novel con- 
struction. One of his own stories, 
“Moonshine and Madness,” appearing 
in the August 12th issue of the Chicago 
“Ledger,” was printed exactly as pre- 
sented. Not a word, period, comma or 
semi-colon was changed. 


We will give almost any kind of 
manuscript “Class B” revision (which 
is simply correcting of errors in spell- 
ing and punctuation), but unless your 
script is distinctively above the aver- 
age in merit, you will find it mighty 
hard to secure “Class A” revision— 
from us. We want to be able to boast 
an even higher percentage of pub- 
lished manuscripts next year. 


Let’s get acquainted. Write for our 
terms and other detailed information. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING AND REVIS- 
ING BUREAU 


Drawer 297 Tallapoosa, Ga. 
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AUTHORS-WRITERS 


MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION 
Highest Class Service 
at Lowest Rates 
Avoid Inferior Service! It may mean total 
failure of your efforts. Entrust your works 
only to Masters of the art of script prepara- 
tion for successful marketing. We are 
experts. Our superior service insures 
maximum success. No charge for market- 
ing advice. Rates and samples upon request. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU, 
Authors’ Representatives 
P. O. BOX 6859 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











THE NEW WRITERS’ CIRCLE (Magazine) 

A prize of $5.00 is offered each month to the sub- 
scriber sending in the best 300-word letter finding 
the faults in the stories, the style and general get-up 
of the magazine. Sample copy 10 cents. Subscrip- 
tion $1.00 per year, 


THE NEW WRITERS’ CIRCLE 
2173 Winchell Ave. Cincinnati, O. 











MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed quickly and accurately, 50c per 1000 
words, one carbon copy. Return postage 
paid. 
DOROTHY K. FREY 
330 Franklin Ave. Sidney, Ohio 











Writer’s Assistant: Manuscripts revised 
and typed. Samples of work and rates 
on request. 


E. CLEWELL 


2609 Chaffin St. Richmond, Va. 











MANUSCRIPTS NEATLY AND COR- 
RECTLY TYPED 


Write for terms. 
CHARLOTTE AFFERTON 
115 Franklin Ave. 


Grant City Staten Island, N. Y. 











Send me your manuscripts, scenarios, short stories, 
poems for typing. Neat, intelligent work guaran- 
teed. Mistakes in spelling and construction cor- 
rected, Every page carefully proof read. One trial 
will convince you. Terms reasonable. 


F. ELLIOTT 


4420 Malden Chicago, Ill. 














WRITERS! 
Manuscripts, Poems, Circular Letters 
neatly and accurately typed. Envelopes addressed. 
Terms reasonable. Prompt service and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write for rates and samples. 

600-604 Murphy Bldg., 34 E. Georgia St. 


SUSANNE JOHNSTON 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Scenarios, 








the song will begin promptly. Such, how. 
ever, is not the correct interpretation of the 
meaning of the contract. Yes, the contract 
has a “joker.” The clause relating to 
“artist’s copies” is IT. 

Divested of its several interpretations, 
and brought under close scrutiny, the clause 
relating to “artist’s copies” can mean, and 
generally does, that the publication of the 
song is not likely to get beyond the “artist’s 
copy” stage. Thus—the song dies a natural 
death, or, if you prefer, an unnatural death. 
At any rate it is a dead number unless YOU 
resurrect it. 

Furthermore, this plan is absolutely 
“within the law.” Everything they agree 
to do is done-—even unto YOU, if you bite. 
Every obligation is discharged according to 
Hoyle, even to the distribution of the 
“artist’s copies’ for these are forwarded 
to you, and as per contract, YOU distribute 
them. Thus the cycle is completed, FINIS 
is written after the transaction by the music 
publisher (7), and YOU are again “hold- 
ing the bag” if perchance YOU have neg- 
lected to heed the danger signals erected by 
“common sense” and past experiences! 
V’. S., Portland.—Y our lines are decided- 
and your development of the 
How- 


ly clever, 
theme wou!d be difficult to improve. 
ever, a song idea of this type would appeal 
but little to the average music publisher. It 
is a novelty number of limited value as a 
counter seller, but could be used very ap- 
propriately in a musical version built 
around the well-known character. I do not 
advise any great efforts in behalf of the 
number for song types of this character- 
ization are used only on, or during, special 
occasions. 

I. D., Great Barrington.—The best way 
to present a song to a publisher is to per- 
sonally approach him, or to solicit the aid 
of some well-known orchestra leader to 
intercede for you—via exploitation of the 
number. The most common method is to 
submit via the mails, but if this method is 
followed you must, of course, expect to 
meet some few publishers who will possibly 
retain the manuscript and give you very 
little satisfaction if you write about it. 
Possibly you have struck one of that type 
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now. In that event I am afraid you have 
no re-dress. You see, the publisher did not 
solicit the manuscript, and under the cir- 
cumstances he cannot be held strictly re- 
sponsible for failure to return it to you. 
However, the great majority of publishers 
do actually try to return all rejected con- 
tributions. 


L. O., Salvador.—Unfortunately, this de- 
partment cannot undertake to compel the 
return of your investment from the firm 
you mention. In the Editor’s estimation 
you have now learned a good lesson. I dis- 
tinctly recall advising you through the 
columns of the DEN that you were deal- 
ing with an unreliable party, and likely to 
be “exploited.” I would, of course, like to 
see you secure your money, but I can only 
recommend that you present the various 
phases of the matter to the Better Business 
Bureau of the Music Industries Chamber 
of Commerce, 105 West 40th St., New 
York City. May luck be with you. 


i. F. R., Gerlach—tThe firm you mention 
is a hard-working song grafting outfit, and 
if you have entertained their proposition to 
the extent of forwarding the required fees, 
it looks bad for you. The Bureau mentioned 
above would undoubtedly like to “get the 
goods” on this outfit. I suggest you write 
them relative to your dealings with them. 


P. C., Odgen City—Unfortunately the 
writer is not connected with any music firm 
and is, therefore, unable to aid you in ex- 
ploiting your song. Neither can I suggest 
a “good firm” to do it for you. Frankly, 
good firms, meaning good reliable music 
irms, do not make a practice of exploiting 
songs for writers. Neither do they adver- 
tise to do so. You can take it for granted 
that any firm advertising to exploit your 
song for you is simply awaiting a chance 
to exploit YOU. None of the firms that 
are seemingly so anxious to aid you CAN 
actually aid you, for songs are not disposed 

' through such “literary bureaus.” A reli- 
ible music house would not consider their 
productions worth consideration. Bear in 
mind that a small fee usually means a small 
service. Yeah! 





AUTHORS! 


Have your manuscripts typed by one who 
has made the technical form demanded by 
publishers a study, and who is also capable 
of correcting your minor errors. Normal 
graduate with six years’ teaching experi- 
ence. I give your work my personal atten- 
tion. One carbon copy furnished and minor 
errors corrected free. 


50c Per 1000 words for prose. 
2c Per line for poetry. 


MRS. EDNA VAN METER 
Box 62 Hamburg, Ia. 











AUTHORS: Manuscripts typed_ neatly 
and accurately by expert typist. Reason- 
able rates, 


M. CARROLL 


1395 Commonwealth Ave., Suite 21, 
Boston, Mass. 











University graduate, member of Oregon 
Writers’ League, types and revises all kinds 
of manuscripts at reasonable rates. Return 
postage paid. 

WESTERN WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 
508 Fliedner Bldg. Portland, Ore. 








AUTHORS—Let me type your manuscripts; 
guaranteed work by a_ professional 
authors typist; also revising and criti- 
cising. 

AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
67 Center Avenue, Westerville, O. 











RHYMING DICTIONARY 


With this helpful, handy assistant on 
your desk, you’ll never need to men- 
tally search for rhyming words. The 
whole English language is at your 
finger tips, arranged according to 
word terminations. 

The Rhyming Dictionary makes it 
easy to find an appropriate rhyming 
word for EVERY situation. 

Don’t be without it another day. 
Clothbound, over 700 pages. Price, 
postpaid, $2.50. 
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Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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GREETING CARD WRITERS 
“Greetings. How to Write and Sell.” 
Get this book, ‘Twill pay you well. 
Has the list of those who buy, 
And companies you’d best not try. 
Greeting Card game told in 4,000 words, with most 
complete Market List published. $1.00. 


B. J. and ROBERT N. STANNARD 
306 Adelphi Street 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 











$100,000 in Cash Prizes. It costs you noth- 
ing to enter these contests. Particulars 
and list giving names and addresses of 
those offering the prizes for twenty-five 
cents (silver only). 
TOM D. CLOAR 
Dyer, Tenn. 











YOUR WORK CORRECTLY PREPARED! 
Louis Bodiger, who has made a specialty of short 
fiction and photoplay preparation, will gladly handle 
your stories, synopses, etc., provided they are meri- 
torious. Unmarketable material returned to authors 
after careful gratuitous reading. Write for particu- 
lars or submit MS. for estimate. 

LOUIS BODIGER - 
420 E. 169th St. New York City 











Authors and Student Writers rendered 
prompt and superior service. Expert typing and 
revising at reasonable rates of plays, stories, sce- 
narios, poems, etc. Result especially attractive to 
eye of editor. Write for terms, 


AUTHORS’ BUREAU 
519 Commerce Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 








AUTHORS: Your manuscripts typewritten 
in neat, acceptable form by expert typist 
with thorough knowledge of manuscript 
work. 

TREVA N. BRUCE 
2199 E. 86th St. Cleveland, O. 











WRITERS! AUTHORS! 
Have your manuscripts typed by an expert. Perfect 
typing. One carbon, Editors’ requirements strictly 
observed, 
MSS. 75c-$1.00 a thousand words. 
Send MSS. to: 
URNA M. LYALL 
Author’s Typist 
303 W. Mulberry St. 


Poems, 5c a line. 


Jerseyville, Ill. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Neatly and Accurately 

“FIRST IMPRESSIONS COUNT.” 
50c per 1000 words. One carbon. 


MAUD MILTON 


327 Mill St. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











AUTHORS, READ! 
Our typing and revising is of the better class. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Plain Copying 30c a thousand words 
Revising and Copying 40c a thousand words 
Revising and Typing Poems 2c a line 
For further information write: 


QUALITY TYPING AND REVISING CO. 





1620 First Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 





HOW TO WRITE HUMOR 
(Continued from page 18) 
City. Pays on acceptance. One dollar each 
for fillers and one-line epigrams on love. 
The shorter the better. 

International Railway Journal, 40 South 
Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. Pays on 
publication. One dollar each for jokes per- 
taining to railroad or steamship travel. 
Something that passengers will enjoy 
reading. 

American Mutual Magazine, 245 State 
St., Boston, Mass. Pays on acceptance. 
Fifty cents each for jokes that will interest 
house-owners, insurance people, and the 
public in general. 

The Flapper, 604 Ogden Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill. Pays on publication. Fifty cents each 
for jokes that will appeal to the care-free 
boy and girl of today. Jazz, styles, and 
all forms of modern amusement should be 
the subject of your material. 

Film Fun, 62% West 48rd St., New York 
City. Pays on publication. One dollar 
each for jokes pertaining to the motion pic- 
ture industry exclusively. 

Telling Tales, 80 East 11th St., New York 
City. Pays on acceptance. Twenty-five 
cents each for one-line epigrams concerning 
love, marriage and divorce. 

American Legion Weekly, 627 West 43rd 
St., New York City. Pays on acceptance. 
One dollar each for miscellaneous humor, 
and jokes pertaining to the life of the 
United States soldier and sailor. Above all 
things, when mentioning details pertaining 
to these branches of service, see that you’ 
are correct in every detail. Ex-service 
men — 800,000 of them — are the reader- 
owners of this publication and are quick to 
discover the slightest error in detail. 

Tid-Bits, London, England. Pays on ac- 
ceptance. Five shillings for each humor- 
ous short story accepted. This amounts, 
according to the writer’s bank, to $1.17 in 
American exchange. For return of manu- 
script purchase International Reply Cou- 
pons for eleven cents, as United States post- 
age is not recognized. 

(Mr. Fisher’s next article in the Septem- 
ber number of THE WRiTeER’s Dicest will 
be devoted to the construction of slapstick 
humor—The Editor.) 
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THE RADARIO MARKET 

Continued from page 25) 
of the paper. Take almost any large city’s 
newspaper and from the columns you may 
find material having to do with pathos, 
humor, history, politics, domestic science, 
and many other subjects that are replete 
with radario ideas. 

\Vhen selecting the theme for your ra- 
dario plot, always keep in mind that it will 
be broadcast to an audience of listeners 
composed of those who never had much 
schooling to the college professor, and from 
the family in the city to the group around 
the radio receiving set in the back-woods. 
It is therefore necessary that you write 
about things which are easily understood 
by the majority rather than to strive for 
a select audience. Many a radario has been 
unfavorably received because it could not 
be understood except by the group of radio 
listeners who are referred to by some as 
“highbrows.” 

Some of the better radio broadcasting 
stations have what are known as “Specials,” 
at which time elaborate programs are given, 
based upon one subject. For example, 
\\ L. W station sent out one of these special 
programs, which consisted of a radario 
version of Ibsen’s “A Doll’s House,” with 
musical selections from Grieg, description 
of the Norwegian country, and with folk 
songs rendered by native singers. This, 
one of a series of Specials, shows how the 
radario writer may draw upon any land or 
any theme for a radario idea. 

The Specials referred to permit of extra 
treatment by those submitting radarios to 
the broadcasting station directors because, 
with a little research work in the musical 
field and the encyclopedia, an entire pro- 
gram may be sent along as a, suggestion. 

hould the writer so desire, a copy of the 
nusic to be used before and after radario, 

gether with a brief outline of the country, 
may be submitted. In other words, it is 
much like submitting a libretto and score for 
musical play. 

A word of caution may not be amiss, at 

is point, about the sort of musical com- 
sitions suggested in your radario. There 
is a controversy on at present between the 





AUTHORS! 
Let Us Do Your Typing 


Our typing is even of touch and we ad- 
here strictly to the technical rules demanded 
by the editors and producers. 

Years of experience enables us to be 
experts in the preparation of manuscripts 
and photoplays of all kinds. 

Why not drop us a card and get a sample 
of our work, and also our prices? 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING BUREAU 
209 Western Union Bldg. Memphis, Tenn. 











WRITERS! 


Let us type your work. Samples furnished 
and prices quoted upon request. 


OLGA S. JOHNSON 


414 Central St. Peoria, Ill. 











Authors’ Manuscripts typed in correct tech- 
nical form on white English Bond; carbon 
copy. Rate: 50c per 1000 words. A trial 
order will please. 

BESSIE D. WICKS 
Authors’ Representative 
153 W. Ash St. Stockton, Cal. 














‘Situations Wanted! 


Writers, do you want to keep your readers 
thrilled with new and unexpected situations? Do 
you want to know how to get suspense into your 
short stories and scenarios? Do you want to be 
a master of “surprise?” These are the hardest 
of all “tricks of the trade” to learn. But they 
CAN BE LEARNED —by studying 


<The 36 Dramatic 
Situations” 
By GEORGES POLTI 


This masterful treatise is a complete analysis of all 
possible situations—and combinations of situations, No 
matter what your story may be—romance, humor, 
tragedy, society, adventure, detective, mystery—here in 
this book by a famous French author you have a com- 
plete guide to what situation to use and how and where 
to use it. 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this volume at your side you can thrill your 
readers with tense, dramatic situations. You can make 
them follow the development of your story or play with 
breathless interest. very moment they will wonder 
what is going to happen next. Send for this remarkable 
book—TODAY—and watch your acceptances increase. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. By appointment or by mail. Post- 
age, please. 


95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York 











The Names of One Hundred Studios that 
buy Photoplays will be sent you for only 
$1.00. ACT NOW. 

TOM D. CLOAR 
Dyer, Tenn. 











Manuscripts, Short Stories, Photoplays 
typed by reliable typist. Carbon copy. 
Return postage paid. Rates quoted. 

AGATHA L. BORDER 
45 Pearson St. Rochester, N. Y. 











Typing of All Kinds Done. Careful attention given 
technical and scientific manuscripts. Novels, plays, 
stories, magazine articles, essays, poems promptly, 
accurately typed. Good paper, double-spaced, clear 
carbon copy. Free correction in spelling, punctuation 
and grammar. Return postage paid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Sample of work on request. 50 cts. per 
thousand words; extra carbons, 10 cts. per 1000. 
Songs and poems, 2 cts. a line. 


MAUD K. HAYDEN, Pittsfield, Ill, R. I. 











Song Hits Bring Fortunes 


But before YOU can even start after 
yours, you must know how to go at 


it and how to proceed. Otherwise 
you’re shooting aimlessly—your time 
and thought is wasted. 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 
By E. M. Wickes 


Let a past master in song writing assist 
you over the rough spots in your path 
to Success. This helpful book includes 
a splendid list of music publishers who 
are constantly looking for new material. 
Start writing songs the RIGHT way— 
then you’re more likely to realize your 
ambitions. 

Handsomely bound in cloth; 181 pages. 
Price, postpaid, $1.75. 
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broadcasting stations and some of the pub- 
lishers of copyrighted music, so that the 
studios are not broadcasting the music in- 
volved. You may obtain a list of the pro- 
hibited music by writing to the Society of 
American Composers and Authors, New 
York City. 

Again, radarios have been written 
around songs that are not thus prohibited. 
One such radario was written around 
“Somebody Else Is Stealing My Sweetie’s 
Kisses.” This shows another source of 
ideas for radario plots. 

You do not have to depend upon songs, 
however, for interpolation in plots, for 
there are a dozen other things which may 
be introduced with equal effectiveness. 
Whistling lends itself to radarios and may 
be introduced in a number of ways; such 
as the boy coming down the road whistling, 
or the lover beneath the window who makes 
known his presence by a whistled lullaby; 
or it may be someone imitating the calls 
of birds in a woodland scene. 

Do not be afraid to use the farmyard or 
country as the locale for your plays, for 
there are imitators who can represent the 
characteristic sounds, or special instruments 
may be purchased by the studio from a 
musical supply house. These details, of 
course, are not of concern to the writer, 
except to be included in a note of sugges- 
tion to be sent to the studio with your ra- 
dario. In other words, the “properties” 
wiil be supplied by the studio just as they 
would be in a theater. 

Your radario need not end with its ac- 
ceptance by the radio studio, but could be 
submitted to a motion picture company, in 
its regular scenario form, using the same 
plot. Radarios are little more than sce- 
narios in a new form, and if your plot is a 
good one, it may contain the nucleus for a 
motion picture plot. You can also use the 
plot as a foundation for a fiction story or a 
play for the dramatic stage. 

Also, radarios, while especially written 
for broadcasting from radio stations, may 
be presented on the spoken stage, by using 
a brief prologue or note on the program 
teliing the audience that they are supposed 
to be present at a broadcasting studio dur- 
ing the action of the radario. 








well knows what is to follow. 
either the beautiful girl or the athletic gen- 
tleman has in some manner received a blow 
on the head which has resulted in loss of 
memory. 
through a more or less interesting train of 
impossible adventures; then one of two 
things will happen: either a wonderful sur- 
geon performs a semi-miraculous operation, 
lifting a portion of the skull just where 
it was depressed by the blow of which I 
have previously spoken, thus relieving the 
pressure upon that portion of the brain and 
thus starting into renewed action the wheels 
of memory; or else in some railway acci- 
dent, street scrimmage, or by other ma- 
chinery, a blow is received upon the same 
part of the cranium which previously had 
been damaged—and this has the same result 
as the surgical operation. Of the two meth- 
ods of restoring the unfortunate, the latter 
is the more common—in fiction—perhaps 
because it is less common, even exceedingly 
rare, in real life. 


TWICE-TOLD TALES 
(Continued from page 16) 


ble of many variations and lends itself to 
the widest possible range in setting, atmos- 
phere, characters, incident, and develop- 
ment. But it has been so much worked that 
editors are gun-shy when they discover at 
the beginning of a manuscript a beautiful 
young girl wandering about the streets of 
a great city, with no knowledge of her 
present or past, her personality or environ- 
ment; or the tall, well-built man “with 
hair slightly greying about the temples,’ 
the face showing all the recognized marks 
of a Captain of Industry, in the same pre- 
dicament, but possibly with a somewhat 
varied setting. 


, 


When the editor gets that far he pretty 
Ten to one, 


The subject is now to be put 


Again, we have the story of mistaken 


identity. Usually this is a tale of domestic 
life, in which either the husband sees the 
wife with a strange man or discovers a 
letter in a masculine hand from some 
“Fred” or “John” or “Henry” unknown to 
him, or the wife sees the husband with a 
seductive looking lady or discovers a per- 
iumed and rose-tinted note. In either case 


he result is about the same—jealous sus- 
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AUTHORS! 


Your Ideas—Your Children. 
Yours Mss.—Their Dress. 
We will dress your children to please 
you and your publisher. 
Manuscripts typewritten, corrected, re- 
vised. Your business is solicited. Samples 
and terms on request. 


THE WRITERS’ OFFICE 


Box 382, Quincy, Il. 














WRITERS, CONVINCE YOURSELVES! 
That a well prepared aeons is your best argu- 
ment in selling your story. Why take a chance? I 
can give you work that will compel the Editors’ 
interest. If you want “Quality Backed by Service” 
in manuscript typing, send your work to 


AUGUST LENNIGER, JR. 
4728 Carpenter Ave. New York City 


(Write for terms and samples) 











THE COLLEGIATE REVISING AND 
TYPING BUREAU 


Is composed of a University of Colorado graduate— 

trained in English and Literature—and an expert, 

experienced typist. We offer to our author patrons 

only the best revising and typing service. Rates 
reasonable, 


Route 3, Box 220, Boulder, Colorado 











AUTHORS, ATTENTION! Have your short stories, 
novels, poems and photoplays typewritten neatly 
and accurately. I will prepare your manuscripts 
roperly, suitable to the most discriminating editor. 
ow rates. Write for terms. 


BERTHA Y. DESILETS 
Authors’ Agent 


32 Dracut St. Lowell, Mass. 











AUTHORS MANUSCRIPTS 
Editorial Service, MSS. criticised, revised, 
typed. Write for terms. 
Typing and Revising Bureau of Americus 


M. L. Prescott, Gen’l Mgr. 
1120 Elm Ave. Americus, Ga. 














Scenarios and Stories Wanted. Typing and 
revising of manuscripts neatly done. 
Prices reasonable. We have the facilities 
to sell your manuscripts. Try us out. 

Scenario Writers’ Headquarters, 
220 Haight Street, Dept. A-2 
San Francisco, Cal. 
































$25.00 IN CASH PRIZES!! 
For the BEST short story, novel or play. 
Write for full particulars to: 


A. H. McLEES 


2411 Maplewood Ave. Toledo, O. 
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Helpful and detailed criticism of manuscripts with 
directions for selling, 50c a thousand words. Courses 
in fiction technique and dynamics, 3 months, $25; 
1 year, $100; payable in installments. 


ROBERT SAUNDERS DOWST 
Author of “The Technique of Fiction Writing,” Etc. 


601 Ocean Ave., Suite D, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











YOUR MANUSCRIPT CAN BE ACCEPTED and 
published, if prepared by me, without changing a 
letter, word, phrase, sentence, paragraph or punc- 
tuation mark, thereby making the editor’s first 
impression a favorable one, Twenty years’ prac- 
tical experience. If interested, write for terms, 

J. CLYDE NELSON : 
Specialist in Manuscript Preparation 
Sharpsburg, Ky. 











SUPER-SERVICE 
Given to writers’ manuscripts. Typing and 
correcting minor errors, 25c first thousand 
words and 20c a thousand words thereafter, 
with one copy. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
D. D. GUNDRUM 
127 Spruce Cadillac, Mich. 











THE WRITERS’ EXCHANGE 
Literary Agency H. T. Anderson, Mgr. 
Stories, Poems, Novels, Novelettes, Etc., 
typed, revised and marketed. Submit manu- 
script. No reading fee. Prompt service. 


205 N. Church St. Rocky Mount, N. C. 











POETRY CRITICISM 


Careful Reading and Criticism by 
experienced writer. 
MRS. E. CRIGHTON 
5210 Cornell Ave. Chicago, Ill. 











Let Us Do Your Typing. Manuscripts, 
50—75c per 1000 words; poems, 2c a line; 
form letters and follow-up letters, 25c a 
page of 25 lines. Work done promptly 
and accurately by 

The Badger Typing and Revising Bureau 

Hotel Gilpatrick, Milwaukee, Wis. 











Envelope Specialists—500 Standard size, 
good quality, white envelopes printed for 
$2.00; 250 for $1.25; 100 for 75c. Write 
for samples. 

HARRY RICHARDSON 
Falls City, Neb. 








CONVERT YOUR IDEAS INTO $§ $ $! 


Mail us an idea NOW in any form for free criticism. 
We build money-making photoplays around your own 
original plot, furnishing action, characters, situations, 
Typing, 50c thousand words; marketing; lowest rates. 


Photo Typing & Revising Bureau 
47 Bergen Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 











picions, sudden unreasoning anger, accusa- 
tions, absentee-ism; then explanations, 
apologies, tears, reconciliation; the Bogie 
proving to be brother, sister, cousin or other 
entirely harmless relative whose existence 
was perhaps unknown to the other partner 
of the matrimonial alliance. 

To infuse any new situation, thrill, emo- 
tional or dramatic feeling into this old, old 
story is very difficult, indeed, and would 
probably stagger a past master of the art 
of fiction writing. In fact, as I have said 
before on these pages, practically all little 
stories of domestic infelicity are futile. 

Certain other things, not principal motifs 
for a story, but incidents in their develop- 
ment, also may well be avoided. Among 
such are the heroine with the sprained 
ankle, whom the lover must perforce take 
in his arms and to a safe haven; the auto- 
mobile mishap ending in a quick run to the 
hospital; the country girl, not very well edu- 
cated, who is going to startle the world by 
writing the Great American Novel, making 
a wonderful success as an opera singer, be- 
coming the world’s greatest violinist, or 
something else along that line, without con- 
sidering the fact that these things are not 
achieved at a bound, but, if at all, only 
after years of gruelling work and applica- 
tion, with its consequent disillusionments 
regarding THE PATH TO GLORY. 

These lines are not written to discourage 
the earnest beginning writer, but rather to 
encourage him to avoid the beaten paths 
and to strike out for himself into broad and 
virgin fields. Try to give the editor a thrill’ 
instead of boring him with twice-told tales. 





FROM THE GREETING VERSE 
FACTORY 
(Continued from page 14) 
Verse that has good illustrative possi- 
bilities sells easily : 
I ain’t got no pot of gold; 
Ain’t got no chance with you; 
That’s why the end of my rainbow 
Looks mighty doggone blue! 
The sentimental is acceptable only when 
lightened by a touch of humor: 
A kiss is nothing divided by two, 
But a kiss ts Heaven divided with you. 
Every holiday has its own possibilities to 
vary the monotony of the ordinary greeting: 
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I can’t senerade you with a harp, 
’Cause that’s a game I do not play— 
But I can send you_word 
By a U. S. Postal Bird 
To greet you on St. Patrick’s Day! 
and— 
Jack-lanterns glowing ; 
Night dark as pitch, 
My fondness is growing 
For one little witch. 

Birthday verse is always in demand. It 
is rather more difficult to put the original 
twist into birthday verse because there is 
nothing that associates itself definitely with 
a birthday at any time of the year and sea- 
suual birthday verse is not encouraged by 
cardmakers generally because it limits the 
sale of the verse after publication. 

Here, as elsewhere, a little nonsense does 
no harm: 

What a warmth to Rover’s greeting! 

Ah, could I say it with a tail, 
My good wishes for your birthday 
Would wiggle-waggle through the mail! 


—or the more whimsical 
I ain’t no song-bird when it comes to verse, 
But my Birthday feelings ain’t so worse! 
There is a demand for an infinite variety 
of verse outside of the usual seasonal greet- 
ings. There are dance and talley cards, 
birth announcements and congratulations, 
verses for cards accompanying gifts, ac- 
knowledgment of gifts; place cards, con- 
doience for the sick, bon voyage messages, 
etc., down through an almost endless list. 
The undertaking need not be monotonous, 
and anyone with any originality whatever 
and the knack of putting things into verse 
iil find it both fascinating and _ highly 
rofitable as a side-line. 
ihe verse must be prepared in the shape 
hat will most appeal to the editor. Look- 
ily over several verses on a page, the editor 
y see one or two that appeal to him, but 
‘ chances are he finds it inconvenient at 
time to take off a copy of the verses 
finds available and in consequence they 
all returned. 
ven if he had the verses copied off, the 
author would be inconvenienced since the 
iole page must be either retyped or re- 
ibmitted mutilated. That would be bad 
licy, for the editors do not like to be 
ven the impression that they are being 





Authors! Authors! 
ATTENTION 


Manuscripts typed neatly, promptly 
and accurately with one carbon copy 
by experienced typist. Minor correc- 
tions made. 50c-75c a thousand words, 
depending on legibility of script. 
Poems, 3c a line. Success depends on 
the appearance of your script. Give 
me a trial. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MARGARET BAKER 
Authors’ Representative 
Hurley Apt. 7B Topeka, Kansas 











WRITERS! 
Let us type and revise your MANU- 
SCRIPTS. Prompt service; reasonable 
rates. ‘ 
Cc. H. SMITH 
Burlington, Colo. 











AUTHORS, NOTICE! 


Manuscripts typed, revised and corrected according 
to editors’ requirements. Rates reasonable. Il 
work done accurately and neatly. Inquiries gladly 


answered. 
Cc. C. NELSON 
Authors’ Representative 


New Bern, N. C. 














“Your Handy Market List, giving every three 
months a corrected list of manuscript markets, with 
addresses, types of material desired, and rates paid, 
alone is worth many times the subscription price,” 
writes one author. His comment is typic 


THE STUDENT WRITER 


THE AUTHOR’S TRADE JOURNAL 
$1.50 A YEAR 
(Founded 1916) 


caters particularly to the professional author, although 
it is invaluable to the beginner, 

Vital articles by and interviews with big authors, 
statements from the editors themselves, authoritative, 
technical articles, market news, a monthly cash prize 
contest for clever plot-builders—these are among the 
regular monthly features. 

The practical note is consistently emphasized. 
The policy of the magazine is one of constructive 
helpfulness. HOW to write and HOW to sell are 
the dominant notes struck in each issue. 

The whole field of authorship is covered—fiction, 
article, photoplay, dramatic, editorial, essay, and 
verse writing; editing trade paper work, and other 
lines. 

SEND 15 CENTS FOR SAMPLE COPY, OR 
MENTION THE WRITER’S DIGEST AND IN- 
CLOSE $1.00 FOR NINE MONTHS’ TRIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE STUDENT WRITER 
1836 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 











THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


FOR Pr [OPLAY nay 


Not aschool--no courses or books 
to sell. You are just as capable 
of writing acceptable stories as 
thousands of successful writers. 
Original plots and ideas are whates 
is wanted. Plots accepted in any form. 
Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. 
Advice free. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORPORATION 
207 Security Bidg., Santa Monica and Western Avenue 
lollywood, California 
Publishers SCENARIO BULLETIN DIGEST Send for Free Sample C 
ee 








Poems Criticised 


Robert Lee Straus, M. A., University 
of Cincinnati, announces that he is in 
position to accept for criticism Poems 
and Song Lyrics. Careful, expert 
analysis and constructive suggestions. 
Criticism of Verse, 5 cents per line; 
minimum charge $1.00. Over 100 lines, 
4 cents per line. 


ROBERT LEE STRAUS 
University of Cincinnati Cincinnati, O. 














NOTICE! 


By submitting stories or poems to me for typing 
you are assured of perfect service. Technically cor- 
rect, attractive. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 


terms. 
W. M. FRAME 
Manuscript Typing 
R. 4, Box 70 Niles, Michigan 











MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticised, Revised, Typed, Scenarios. 
Research. 

EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 


434 West 120th St. New York City 
Member Authors’ League of America. 











HASBROUCK TYPING AND REVISING 
BUREAU 


Effingham, IIl. 


Manuscripts, short stories, photoplay synop- 
ses, poems typed and revised. Work prompt 
and efficient. Rates and samples on request. 














IT PAYS AUTHORS 


To have work that is perfectly typed. Copying a 
specialty, neat accurate work guaranteed. Manu- 
scripts and poems typed in accordance with technical 
rules demanded by editors. Write for terms. 


MRS. M. C. KIRKPATRICK 
721 Hickory St. Abilene, Texas 








offered verses that have already been picked 
over. 

Each verse should be on a separate sheet 
of a size that will fit into a six-inch en- 
velope. 

The easiest way to do this is to fold the 
8x12 sheet of paper into six parts, first 
doubling it into 8x 6 and folding that into 
thirds. Insert the page into the typewriter 
so that the 6-inch edge comes to the top. 
Between the top and the first crease type 
the first verse, between the two creases the 
second, and between the second crease and 
the bottom, the third. Remove the paper 
from the machine and turning it over, put 
three more verses on the doubled back sheet. 
Each verse should be numbered carefully 
according to the writer’s system and should 
bear his name and address. After the 
verses are typed they may be cut apart to 
a better advantage than if the sheets are cut 
the desired size and then typed. 

The number of verses submitted at a time 
is optional. No verse that is at all good 
should ever be given up until it has been 
offered in every market. 


My Greeting Card List 


Allen Co., T. V., 810-16 South Maple Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

American Greeting Card Co., 759 Summer Ave, 
Newark, N. J. Report promptly. 

Bartless, Alfred, 248 Boyleston St., Boston. 

Beckman Co., Thomas J., 310 North 11th St, 
Philadelphia. 

Boston Line, 178 Congress St., Boston. 

Brady-Robins Co., 538 South Clark St., Chicago. 

Bromfield Publishers, 53 Bromfield St., Boston. 
Prompt and courteous. 

Butler, Thomas & Co., Inc., 827 Filbert St., Phila+ 
delphia. 

Buzza Co., Minneapolis, Minn. High-class greet- 
ings for all occasions. 

Campbell Art Co., Elizabeth, N. J. Not intere sted 
in the ordinary run of greetings, but are in the 
market for the exceptionally clever, unique and 
novel. 

Carpenter Co., Samuel, Ninth and Dauphin Sts., 
Phil adelphia. 

Celebrity Art Co., 36 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

Cincinnati Art Publishing Co., Cincinnati. 

Clark, Edward E., 30 E. Randolph St., Chicago. 

Clark Co., Chas. S., 261 West 36th St., New York 
City. Manufacturers of stationers’ novelties, 
table favors, guest, tally, birth, birthday, we:- 
ding, Christmas, dance and other cards, and 
want suitable material. 

Croftan Studios, Inc., 646 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 

Daughty-Davidson Publishing Co., 461 8th Ave. 
New York City. 
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Davis Co., A. M., 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
High-class cards for all occasions. 

Dittmar Engraving Co., 814 Walnut St., 
delphia. 

Doughaday & Co., 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Drevfuss Art Co., Inc., 873 Broadway, New York 
City. Post cards, motto cards, greeting cards, 
cift booklets, calendars. Report promptly. 

Exclusive Co., 725 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

Fairman Co., 319 West 43rd St., New York City. 

Gerlach-Barklow Co., Joliet, Ill. Calendars and 
creetings of high quality. 

Gibson Art Co., Cincinnati. Uses material suit- 

able for all sorts of greetings and special occa- 
sions, Prompt and courteous. 

Greene Co., Stephen, 16th and Arch Sts., Phila- 
delphia. High-class verse for Christmas and 
New Years. 

Hall Brothers, 114 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

Harcourt & Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Henderson Lithographing Co., Uses 
four-line verse and prose. 

International Art Publishing Co., 315 Fourth 
\ve., New York City. Purchase matter for 
calendars, post-cards, greeting cards, booklets, 


Phila- 


Cincinnati. 


etc. 

Japanese Wood Novelty Co., Providence, R. I. 
Always willing to advise as to their needs. 
Not prompt. 

Keating Card Co., 715 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 
Short verse for all occasions. 

Little, A. E., 426 Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Prompt and courteous. 

McNichol, Jessie H., 18 Huntington Ave., Boston. 

Mastercraft Publishing Co., 314 W. Superior St., 
Chicago. 

Milner Brothers, Inc., 367 Park Ave., Brooklyn, 

Y. Verses that are dignified and pretty, 
but not stiff and formal. 

Murray Engraving Co., 6152 Wabash Ave., Chi- 
“S ago. Christmas and New Years only. 

tional Art Publishing Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

wa wman Publishing and Art Co., Inc., 120 East 
l4th St. New York City. 

Osborne Co., Newark, N. J. 

Rust Brothers, 1000 Washington St., Boston. Like 
impersonal, well-turned verses and clever per- 
sonal greetings. Prompt and courteous. 

Southworth, G. E., Arcade, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Stanley Manufacturing Co., Dayton, Ohio. Uses 
verses for Christmas, birthday, Easter, Mother’s 
Day and New Years. Accommodating about 
advising as to their current needs, which are 
sometimes very specific. Like to receive verses 
on their first time out. Prompt. 

Stauder Engraving Co., 231 N. Wells St., Chicago. 

Superior Greeting Card Co., 1716 Ludlow St., 
Philadelphia. Christmas only. 

Thompson-Smith Co., 263 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Always in the market for high-class 
verses for Christmas, Easter, Birthday and 
Valentine Day—preferably four lines express- 
ing a thoughtful greeting, but without too much 
sentiment. 

University Greeting Card Co., Suffolk Bldg., Ken- 
lall Square, Cambridge, Mass. 

Van Gorder Co., 363 West Erie St., Chicago. Get 
out bulletins outlining current needs. Prefer to 
lave sentiments submitted to them on white 
aper, 21%4"x6”", properly punctuated. Mark 
each verse for the occasion for which it is in- 
tended, 





Pictures sell the story quickly, make 400 
your copy welcome always. Carefully 
prepared illustrations made to order for 

stories, articles, jokes, ete. Write to- 

day for free illustrated folder. 


C. CARY CLOUD, 
3224 Fine Arts Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 








YOU’RE NOT INTERESTED 
in this, if yau’re looking for “cheap” 
typing service. Nothing but 
Reasonable prices—Quality Service 
AUTHOR’S SERVICE BUREAU 
314 Pine Street Trinidad, Colo. 











LIKE A GEM ON THE EDITOR’S DESK 
That is the way you want your manuscript to stand 
out among the mass of messy stuff. Our perfect 
typing guaranteed the best. Reference: The Dayton 
Chamber of Commerce. Rate: 75c per thousand 
words, with carbon, 


THE WYATT-EVERS BUREAU 
26 Miami Apts. Dayton, Ohio 











MR. WRITER 
If you have any stories that will appeal to readers 
between the ages of 12 and 25, we shall be glad to 
look over them. Love and Adventure stories pre- 
ferred. Send 25c for a 3 months’ trial subscription. 
No free samples. 


DICKSON’S MAGAZINE 


Box 702 Bell Buckle, Tenn. 











WRITERS, ATTENTION—Many otherwise salable 
manuscripts are rejected because of the improper 
manner in which they are prepared. Let me quote 
you my special prices for typing your short story, 
poem, novel and photoplay manuscripts in accept- 
able form for submitting to publishers, 


R,. J. WEISBACH 


508 S. 26th St, Louisville, Ky. 











Neatness, accuracy and prompt service in 
copying MSS. 

One carbon copy with original, 50 cents 

per thousand words. 


B. E. WILLIAMS 
Cuero, Texas 














All MSS. Typed technically correct, neat, accurate; 
with copy and correction of minor errors, 75c per 
1000 words or fraction thereof. We give your 
script that pleasing appearance that enhances its 
value and insures a thorough reading. Monthly 
prizes of $5 and $10 for two best Short Stories 
submitted for typing. We satisfy. 

STERLING C. HOLSTON 


Author’s Aid Gordon, Nebraska 
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If You Can Write Real 
Photoplay Stories 


I have certain cinematic and 
commercial aid to offer a few. 
Writers of “bunk” and “junk” 
need not reply. Send me your 
best synopsis with return post- 
age enclosed. Not a fake; my 
reputation is your assurance. 
No money required except fifty 
cents to pay cost of examina- 
tion. Address 


Howard T. Dimick 


Care Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati. 











WRITERS! Your MSS. of whatever nature 
promptly prepared for publication, with 
minor corrections and carbon copy, at 
minimum charge of 50c per thousand 
words; poems, 2c per line. 

MISS E. R. JONES, Authors’ Typist 
Box 653, Asheville, N. C. 











MAGAZINE for 
Artists, Poets 
and Writers. 
Stands for high 
thinking and 
right living. 








Publishes cash art assignments, les- 
sons on art, articles, poems, jokes, etc. 
Finely illustrated, and full of inter- 
esting information for those interested 
in art from a commercial or educational 
standpoint. $2.50 a year, of 12 issues. 
(No free samples.) SEND IN YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION. If you are not 
satisfied we will buy back your maga- 
zines at the full price you pay for 
them. Write today. 


ART MAGAZINE 


Dept. 813, Kalamazoo, Mich. 











Volland Co, P. F., 56 East Washington St. 
Chicago. Publishers of calendars, place cards 
and post cards. Require verses that have sin- 
cerity and punch. 

Whitney Co., Geo. C., Worcester, Mass. Post 
cards, motto cards, greeting cards, Valentine, 
Easter, Christmas, New Years, Hallowe’en and 
birthday cards. 





THE TECHNIQUE OF VERSE 
WRITING 


(Continued from page 13) 


“In Memoriam” stanza made famous by 
Tennyson in his great elegaic poem: 
Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 
Let anyone who doubts the importance of 
rhyme arrangement in determining mood 
transpose the third and fourth lines of this 
stanza. The sense will not be materially 
obscured or altered, but the entire tone of 
the quatrain will be changed. 
As iambic pentameter is called heroic 
verse, the heroic quatrain is in that meter; 
it is rhymed abab. 


Why come with visage menacing and grim 
To give the only thing my heart desires: 
Merciful sleep, forevermore to dim 

The torment of my being’s inmost fires? 


This form is often associated with 
Gray’s “Elegy.” 

The pentameter quatrain rhymed aaba 
was made famous by Edward Fitzgerald in 
his paraphrase of the quatrains of Omar 
Khayyam. This quatrain with its return 
to the first rhyme and rejection of the sec- 
ond, possesses a strangely emphatic quality 
of lyricism. , 

Come, fill the Cup, and in the fire of Spring 

Your Winter-garment of Repentance fling : 

The Bird of Time has but a little way 

To flutter—and the Bird is on the Wing. 

One disadvantage of these conspicuously 
famous forms is that the writer who uses 
them inevitably suggests imitation of the 
original, and therefore invites comparisons 
not likely to be to his own advantage. Un- 
less the writer is fairly sure that his work 
is fit to be compared with that of these 
consummate masters, he would better dodge 
the comparison by using a form not quite 
so much like personal property. 

Quatrains are also used in longer meters: 
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They told me, Heraclitus, they told me you 
were dead, 

They brought me bitter news to hear and 
bitter tears to shed. 

| wept as I remembered how often you and I 

Had tired the sun with talking and sent 
him down the sky. 


This stanza is interesting in structure. 
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WRITERS: Perfection in manuscript copy- 
ing. Send me your manuscript work if 
you want the best typewritten copying it 
is humanly possible to produce. Rates, 
etc., on request. 


H. E. PETERSON 
Manistee County Savings Bank Bldg., Manistee, Mich, 








Notice that the second line is heptameter, 
the other three being hexameter with an 
extra syllable at the end of the third foot. 
Were all four lines exactly alike, the result 
would be monotony; the extra syllable in 
line two, varying the structure and the po- 
sition of the caesura, relieves the uniform 
beat, and adds a touch of lyricism to the 
stately lament. This matter of variety 
will be more fully discussed under the sub- 
ject of phrasing. 

By variation or combination of these 
three stanza forms—couplet, tercet, and 
quatrain—the writer can make up an in- 
finite variety of stanza combinations, par- 
ticularly if he also varies with discretion 
the length and metrical structure of his 
The really earnest writer will study 
the things others have done and then select, 
or invent, his own combinations. 

lo one rather silly statement by a recent 
writer on versification, I wish to take ex- 
ception. This writer said, in referring to 
a certain meter-rhyme combination, that 
since it had never been used in a great 
poem, it lacked the sanction of the best 
usage. That statement applied to any great 

m when it was first written would have 
opelessly damned it. The writer will do 
ell to write in any stanza form he believes 

ill be effective. 

lt should be pointed out that some types 
i line cannot be, or at least never have 
been, combined effectively. Tetrameter may 
be effectively combined with trimeter or 
dimeter. With pentameter, it does not 
sound well. Pentameters and_ trimeters 
combine readily with pleasing results. 

(he introductory stanza of Wordsworth’s 
“Ode on Intimations of Immortality” is 
int resting because it combines every line page py veces naae wk Danae te a 
‘ength from dimeter to hexameter : the form and attractiveness in which it is pre- 
sented to the editor or publisher, as on the matter 
here was a time when meadow, grove, and itself. Having studied this phase of the profession, 

stream, I think I can be of service to you, 


The earth, and every common sight, JOHN FOSTER 
_._ To me did seem 908 First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Apparell’d in celestial light, 


Your Manuscript Expertly Corrected and 
neatly typed ready for the editor. Re- 
quest sample and rates. 


M. LYNAM 


1173 S. Ridgeland Ave. Oak Park, IIl. 











THE WEST IS THE BEST 


Have your stories, poems, lyrics type- 
written. All work with one carbon copy. 
1000 words, 50c. Poems, lyrics, 2c per line. 
MARGARET SPENCER COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 











I personally supervise the typing and careful correc- 
tion of every manuscript we do. My editorial ex- 
perience enables me to often be of aid to the author. 
Twenty-four-hour service. Fifty cents a thousand 
words with carbon copy. 


JACK WILGUS 
39 West 12th Street 


lines. 


New York 











FLETCHER TYPED — THE BEST 


Authors, your manuscripts should be Fletcher 
Typed for best results. Estimates cheerfully given. 
A trial will convince you, 

WM. T. FLETCHER 
479 Hampton Ave. Long Branch, N. J. 











Short Stories, Poems, Novels, Etc., neatly 
and accurately typed. Prompt and effi- 
cient service guaranteed. Address: 

ANNA V. HARTZELL 
Author’s Representative 


226 South St. Alliance, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPTS, Stories, Photoplays, Lec- 
tures carefully prepared by an _ expert 
typist. Minor corrections made. 50c per 
1000 words. Carbon copy. 

CLARA C. BLISS 
Author’s Representative 


76 Girard Ave. Hartford, Conn. 











Birmingham, Ala. 
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The glory and the freshness of a dream. 


I TYPE MANUSCRIPTS promptly and perfectly It is not now as it hath been of yore ;— 
(one copy and one carbon copy).. Short-Stories, Turn wheresoe’er I may, deve 
Photoplays, Theses, 50 cents per 1,000 words; Poems, By nigt ‘i é 

; y night or day, nas 
3 cents per line. The things that 1 have seea I eres rore 
Copies mailed to patrons ready for the publisher. ne things tha Sve GOERS SSW Con Oe sed 
no more. nee 
JENNIE PERDUE salle 
1114 14th St., N. W., Apt. 2 Washington, D. C. H 
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Notice the slight awkwardness caused 
by the jump from pentameter to tetrameter, 
As I have said before, the writer must 
MANUSCRIPTS of short stories, novels cultivate his ear sufficiently so that he can 
or other articles neatly typed. Write for! sense these unhappy combinations. It is 
paroemrs. not particularly important that he be able 
AMY V. MILLER to tell why they are unfortunate, but it is 

560 E. High St. Springfield, Ohio | essential that he avoid them. H 
That 
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Authors! Poems, Fiction and Short Story ; 
Manuscripts of amateur and professional (Continued from page 8) 


writers neatly typed. Write for particulars. But 
WM. O. WHEELER would bring out his weakness or his belie 
a Cee strength or the quality in him that makes porte 
1105 Arthur Ave. Des Moines, Iowa . tare oA j 
him fascinating to you? Soon the story impo 


comes that will apply to your character and these 


TIP TOP TYPING again—presto !—you have your play, Or, as of th 


OF MANUSCRIPTS I said before, the materials, the subject from 


45c per thousand words, including minor corrections, for it. I do 


Prompt and personal attention given, and | 
Accuracy and Neatness Guaranteed. Idea and Story weit 


A. F. A. MEYER, 328 W. 7th St., Covington, Ky. For it would appear that for the making 
of a play, like many other things, there must aaa 
be two elements which mate, as it were: we 


MAKING YOUR CAMERA PAY the idea or thought, and the story to illus- ae 
. . trate it. The one without the other is not 

By Frederick C. Davis ; - " : to kr 

enough, it does not get anywhere, it pro- All t 

This book deals with practical ques- duces nothing. The idea must be enriched ditin 


tions of selling photographs for pub- é : ; , Z 
lication. It discusses what editors by the story, or the story must have the bring 


— —, shape — finish = germ of an idea. “Romeo and Juliet” is ing 
desired; where to sell, prices pal a S . % an ° ‘ hy 
cals a aatdects ta damn . the story of the unr asoning hatred between the ¢ 
The opportunity to sell good pic- two families; “Hamlet” is the story of a i 
tures was never better. The amateur fine soul placed in the one position that ‘aoe 
has as good a chance as the profes- é : Wie ge : lealt 
sional. Mr. Davis can tell you how to brings out his weakness; “Othello” is the Sie 

ihe Vou Gann tee story of a soldier tried by jealousy. Ham- 

. 2 ie) ave ae ry 1e r 
Cloth Bound, Handy Size let - nna with — and sees 
: é would have beén no tragedy lay; 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00 ey, oe 
one Othello could have dealt with the political- 


military situation and there would have 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 


eine. xememmmennaiite —— been no play. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, : ig : ’ 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. So, an idea alone is not quite enough, nor 


Enclosed find $1.00 (check or money order). is a mere story enough. That is why the 
Please send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy of . i al - . or 
“Making Your Camera Pay.’ things suggested by your friends do not stir 

you. If you have the dramatic mind you 
seem to know instinctively what you can 
use and what.is not of the stage. Of 
course, only the greatest playwright has this 
sense of the dramatic—which is to him 
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what scent is to a hound—very clearly 
developed in the start of his career. There- 
fore the young and aspiring writer of plays 
need not be too much discouraged if he 
makes a mistake or two in the beginning. 
He must cultivate his scent by practice. 
\nd, then too, his failure may not be due 
to lack of discrimination, in the choice of 
his subject but in his way of handling it. 


The Necessity of Work 


He must cultivate his scent by practice. 


That is to say, he must work. Like all 


people who never work, very hard them- 


selves, I admonish other people to work. 
But I will be honest and say that while I 
believe work is a most necessary and im- 
portant thing, there is something far more 
important and not sufficiently honored i 
these days of general mediocrity, and hes 
is the divine spark of ability which comes 
from no one knows where. And by work 
I do not mean just sitting down with pencil 
and pad or fountain-pen or typewriter and 
writing words, words, words. I mean think- 
ing, questioning yourself, studying people, 
reading newspaper stories, going to plays, 
and, above all, discussing human nature and 
art with people—if you are lucky enough 
to know any such—who observe and think. 
All the work in the world—that is to say, 
ing still and writing words—will not 
bring that idea into your head which is go- 
ing to form the germ of your play; no, but 
the thinking and arguing and writing seem 
to he the exercises that keep the mind in 
health for the idea when it does come and 
consequently able to develop it into a play. 
The first and most necessary quality that 
the subject for your play should have is 
charm, by which I mean charm for you. 
lf you are not in love with the thing you 
are writing you may be able to hack out 
a play, but the chances are that it will de- 
ight other people no more than it has de- 
hted you. As to the other qualifications 
1 theme for a play I am by no means 
incontrovertably academic. Some phase or 
other of love has been the old and honora- 
and popular, and probably will be al- 
vs the most intense and enthralling 
me, but, thank goodness, authors are 


Succeed 1 in Short- 
\ Story Writing 


OU can learn to write 

stories thatsell, Dr. Richard 

Burton, “the greatest author- 

ity of them all,” will teach you 

by mail. He assists personally 

in the correction of lessons 

from every student. Also offers Crit- 

Dr. Burton icism Service on stories. His students 
Rag E io 5 have made thousands from their stories 
ish Dept., U, one nearly $100,000, Story-writing 
of Minn., Va- is fascinating side-line work offering 
ftonally &NOWN more money, prestige and advance- 
Lecturer etc. ment if you know the right principles. 
Costs nothing to investigate. Free Booklet. Short- 
Story Writing’’ and profit-sharing plan. Write today to 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
172 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


You can earn Fifteen to Fifty dollars weekly writing 
showcards at home; no canvassing; pleasant, profitable 
profession; easily, quickly learned by our simple graphic 
block stem; artistic ability unnecessary; we instruct 
you ae supply work, 

WILSON METHODS, LIMITED, 

Dept. 106, Toronto, Canada 














30c A Thousand During September 


Expert copying, minor errors 
markets 


friends always, 


Our bargain month. 
corrected, one carbon copy, 
Work that satisfies. One trial, 
H. A. JOHNSON 

Thomas, S. D. 


suggested. 


Box 36 
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thus increasing 


Write 


Writers—Let us correct, 
write your manuscripts, 
the probability of their acceptance. 
us for rates and samples. 

G. E. HOWARD 
312 Brownell Bldg. Lincoln, Nebraska 











Stories, Poems, Photoplays typed accu- 
rately and in form acceptable to editors 
and publishers. Reasonable rates. 

Address: LAUREL CROW, 
Garden City, Kans. 











Are You Particular About the 
Typing of Your Manuscripts? 
You have a right to be. If you want your 
typing to be correct, let me do it for you. 
Rates Reasonable. 


ROY HARDING 
Pryor, Okla. 























THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


now writing about other things, too, about 
Have You An Idea strife and hunger and loyalties. Take any 
ForA Movie Star? thought that appeals to you, any beloved 


AEE FOR little idea that has popped into your head, 
making sure onfy of two things: that the 
THE wlth dl ey idea delights you and that it is dramatic. 


Big Morey /n /t — And then you will have the essence of 


your play. 


Can YOU help supply the demand ice The Dramatic Expresses—Not Narrates 
fresh, interesting, true-to-life screen stories! mie : Jie 
Don’t think that you must be a genius to [he quality that is called dramatic is a 
win mgeor on Neither 4 it sneagves! Dhene difficult one, to define. It is movement, it 
waste valuable time and money studying a See aS meee a 
tedious, tiresome correspondence courses is life, it is not static. It arrests and im 
or “lessons.” The real foundation of the pels and excites. It expresses, it does not 


. Pm 2 ° . 
photodrama is the plot or “idea” upon narrate. It is movement with a meaning, 
4 s+ 3 by > ; . . . . . 
which it is built. Put YOUR idea on paper! it js suggestion. An epic is the long story 
and cond i to us immedistely. Our Sce- of many movements, but a drama is a sig 
: ; : , any rements, a drama is a sig- 
nario Editor will offer to arrange it for you jos ’ . ‘ ; ies Flt 
in proper form should he believe that your nificant and essential climax of some force 
subject has merit. Producers eagerly read moving towards an end. 
oe ae ¥? spay er figures, When I said you must have an idea and 
work ata ais to them as ein meri- “] : ° 
prea — - s then a story to illustrate it, I had no inten- 





tion of suggesting that you should try to 
prove something or deal in propaganda. 


HOW MUCH IS YOUR Art is one thing, preaching quite another, 
IMAGINATION WORTHP | and no one can serve two masters. There 


Who knows but some incident in your own life or | 2T€ propaganda plays that are good drama 
that of a friend—some moving, gripping story of —some of Galsworthy’s, for instance—but 
love, hate, passion or revenge, may prove to be the ke . 

lever with which you will lift yourself to heights of propaganda is a heavy, weight to carry and 
unthought of success and prosperity. Nearly every- 5 es ae a 

one has at some time thrilled to a great human emo- the best plays are those in which the author 
tion—some tremendous soul-trying ordeal or experi- is absorbed completely,in his play without 
ence, It is these really human stories of the masses that . ; ” mn ’ 
the producers want and will pay for liberally. Send any ulterior motive. lo hold, as twere, 
us at once, YOUR idea of what a good screen story eee a we go To 
should be. You can write it in any form you wish the mirror up to natur is a feat quite 
and our Scenario Editor will carefully examine it difficult enough of itself without the added 
and advise you promptly of his opinion as to its is My : 
merits and how we can help you. THIS COSTS effort of telling nature what it ought to do 
YOU NOTHING! Certainly you owe it to your- al : And if the ° is held very 
self to TRY. about it. And if the mirror is held very 
straight, the moral element will be clear 


Big Free Book enough to any one who looks. Twice I 


have been asked to write propaganda plays 
Probably there are countless questions regarding = 3 J pas oe 
the lucrative and fascinating profession of photoplay —one for the Consumers’ League and one 
writin that you would like 6 “4° oe 
answered. OB Mage soints for the Child Labor Association—and | 
which would naturally arise in vou ater eesunaur ee : P “ 
your mind are answered fully and was utterly incapable till a situation and a 
completel in our _ interesting sharacte + fancy oo} > 
book, “THE PHOTOPLAY character got my fancy going and then | 
IN THE MAKING.” It contains forgot propaganda and wrote a play. 
a gold mine of information and > ; ce . 
over fifty thousand aspiring wri- So, to beginners in play-writing, the one 
ters have already received a copy. : “ ; a ; af 
Send for YOUR copy at once. thing I would stress in regard to subject 1s 
It is entirely free and there are no pth se ee lv i 
strings” to the offer. If you that you use something you, are deeply in- 
ave a story ready, d it 1 . : : . , 
| together with your request for the | terested in, something that fires your 
book. imagination. 


BRISTOL PHOTOPLAY STUDIOS (Miss MacMillan’s second artick 


Suite 602-R, Bristol Building will ap pear in the October issue of 
NEW YORK He haly RITER’S DIGEST .—Th« 


























If You Were Balzac Or Dumas 


--they’d be digging up your 
stories to make into photoplays 


Ilave you ever wondered why the motion picture producers keep going back to the 
id writers for so many stories? The reason is—they can’t get enough good ones by 
resent-day writers. The demand is bigger than the pease therefore the producers 
ve to fall back upon the old classics for their material. But—this mine is fast being 
‘hausted, and it is up to the new writers of America to keep the studios supplied. 
eady every manuscript that comes to the scenario editor is being assayed by ex- 
rts, to discover, if possible, a genius. 








The ‘‘Ideal’’ Course In Photoplay Writing 





s been prepared especi- READ WHAT SOME OF OUR at the bottom and tells 
ily to train new men and STUDENTS SAY you in an easy way just 
omen to meet this de- “Tt’s woeth vis money, as nent what it is that goes to 
pas ° as others that a s t at "a ¢ r , 
and. There is an old sever: Hpi Ps yours."—L. weice “ make up a story. It shows 
ving that every man has “IT was certainly glad to see THE you how to isolate a theme 
leact icine story. SC ‘IDEAL’ COURSE IN PHOTO- from a group of incidents, 
Ca : y ’ PLAY WRITING which came by and then how to build 
every man has a lot of this morning’s mail. I have four ‘ “Rabe 
oe ; ‘ or five other courses, | his. i those incidents up around 
tories in him—if he can a ee ee : . 
side the most sensible and careful state- this theme into a plot, 
M 


nly get them out. The ments I have seen.”—S. M. N., then adding a pinch of ac- 


’ Washington, Do Gc, . : eine ; 
“Ideal” Course tells you ‘One of the best Courses I have tion and suspense and sur- 
»w to get them out—and found on the market. Worth many prise to these other in- 
It begins times the price.”"—J. L. P., Ply- gredients. 


1 
wn On paper. 
oa mouth, Texas. 











The Real Way Is the ‘‘Ideal’’ Way 


ause you can understand it—because it plete that after reading them you can 
written for the man and woman without select your theme all by yourself. And, 
revious training; because it is prepared by following the Course through from start 
people who have been through the mill to finish, write a complete photoplay. Then 
nd therefore know how to make you know epg gett bs . “Be 
hat they know. to finish it off with, you can follow the in- 
The “Ideal” Course is made up of ‘ 
twenty big Lessons—Lessons so very com- -—sell it! 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


The “IDEAL” COURSE IN PHOTOPLAY helpful, constructive articles on photoplay 
RITING is offered at a price so low that writing. And there is still more to come: 

» one can afford to wait a day before taking With each course the student is entitled to 

a systematic study of writing for the screen. free criticism of two manuscripts. You can 

$5.—But there is more to come with this thus put into practice what you learn from the 

e we include a year’s subscription to THE Lessons, and may find through this criticism 

\ RITER’S DIGEST, which every month has your weak points; where you can improve, etc 





structions in the concluding Lesson and 





¢ 





OUR GUE ma Don't Send Any Money. 
LESSON”’ FE 
\ feature of the IDEAL COURSE To obtain, this 


4 
. c » C : 3 @ Writer’s Digest 
. vs ec pnt xe aehe — a ay 8 Butler Blac. 
1e hotoplay writin send us the attached coupon—do not send a Cincinnati, O. 
gfe AD geen 3 & money with it. Pay the postman the full price # . 


? Gentlemen: Please 
send me your ‘Ideal’ 
? Course in P hotoplay 


rse possesses are the twelve { the Course, $5, and we will add your name 

low-Up” Lessons that we send] oF Oe ee to ama, ee 
ollow-Up” Lessons that lion tof to. the WRITER'S DIGEST subscription 
fa ee list. If at the end of five days you do not ‘ 

rular Course. These are not} 2°: . oo, : 

1 ee amen taken from aj find it all and more than we claim for it, fhe ane tol os 
. shete: b send it back to us and we will cheer- 7 postman the complete price 
ck on our shelves, but are pre- fully refund your money of the Course, $5, and return 
ed fresh each week by our Edi- y ™ ; : it if I am not ‘wholly satisfied 


They are built around special . ™ ¢ with my bargain. 
w developments in the photoplay Examine the IDEAL COURSE as 8 
rid. This keeps the Course abso-] IN PHOTOPLAY WRITING y ‘*“é 
ely up to date. in your home. go treet... xia 
ee Serer 
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‘YOU Write the Short Stories 


The Editors Will Buy Them 


Do you want to write and sell short stories? Youcan. If you are 
a keen observer of life around you, and have a knowledge of the tech- 
nique of putting a short story together, you can write stories that the 
editors will want. For every editor is looking for new, well trained 
writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. The editors are 


waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and we will supply 
the technical knowledge necessary in writing up youridea. We refer to— 


Short Story Writing 


Then, step by step, 


The Ideal Course In 

This is a practical Course, designed for 
the man or woman who wants to start 
at the very beginning of the subject, 
which is, “What is it that constitutes a 
story?’ Nine out of ten writers fail be- 
cause they cannot answer this simple but 


THE IDEAL PROGRESSIVE LESSON FEATURE 


important question. 
the author takes you through all the im- 
portant subjects of theme selection, plot 
development, suspense, climax, prepara- 
tion of manuscript, and selling. 


In the Ideal Progressive 
Lessons we have a feature 
by no. other 
Course. In order to keep 
our student absolutely up to the 
minute, we have just added to 
our regular Ideal Course twelve 
supplementary Lessons, freshly 
prepared each week and sent to 
the student after he has finished 
his regular Course. There is 
absolutely no charge for this 
extra service, which will give 
you the benefit of the very 
latest ideas in writing and sell- 
ing your stories, 

Free Criticism Service 

Criticism service on two manu- 
scripts is included with the 


possessed 


strengthen your work; in what 
line to work hardest. This 
criticism is free with the regu- 
lar price of the course, 
Special Offer 

The regular price of the 
IDEAL COURSE — with our 
Progressive Lesson Feature and 
Criticism Service included — is 
$5. But—for a limited time— 
we will extend the offer to in- 
clude a year’s subscription to 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST — 
twelve issues, each number full 
of helpful articles on writing, 
with a list of the newest mar- 
kets—absolutely without any ad- 
ditional cost to you whatsoever. 

If you are already a subscriber 
to the Writer’s Digest, your 
subscription will be extended 





The Contents 


-esson"1, The First Essential of 
Short Story Writing. 

.esson 2. How to Get a Story— 
and Camouflage It. 

.esson 3, Write About the Things 
You Know, 

Themes are Everywhere. 

Choosing Your Title. 

The Proper Handling of 


-esson 4. 
sesson 5. 
.esson 6, 

Notes. 
-esson 7, Beginning the Story. 
.esson 8. Explaining “Plot” and 
Crisis.” 


one year; or you may have the 
subscription entered for 
friend, 


course without extra charge. 
You are entitled, at such times year's 
as you most need it, on special some 
lessons or on the course as a If you wish, you need send 
whole, to send in two manu- no money. Just fill out the 
scripts which put into practice below blank, and pay the post- 
the lessons you have _ been man upon delivery. And our 
you are enabled to find out your money-back guarantee is backed 
studying. From the criticism by a reputable firm with long 
weaknesses; how you may years of honest service behind it. 


USE THIS COUPON 


How to Secure ‘Sus- 


’ 


.esson 9, 
pense.’ 
sesson 10. “Suspense.” 
-esson 11. Characterization. 
.esson 12. How to Develop Style 
.esson 13. The Setting — Atmos 
phere and Color, 
.esson 14. Dialogue. 
-esson 15. The Climax. 
-esson 16. Denouement 
clusion, 


and Con 





.esson 17. Relation of Author 
Characters. 

esson 18. Short Story A 
Literary Form, 

-esson 19, What the Editors Want. 

esson 20. A Sample Plot. 

sesson 21. The Young 
Sought by Editors. 

Preparing 


DIGEST, 

Bildg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
send me the ‘“‘Ideal’’ 
name to receive THE 
criticism of MS. 


WRITER'S 
710 Butler 

Gentlemen Please 
Story Writing and enter my 
DIGEST for one year, with 


rHE 
Course on Short Distinet 
WRITER’S 
tree 


OJ $5.00 is enclosed herewith, 


7] I agree to pay mail carrier $5.00 when he delivers the Course, Writer 


It is understood that if I 
magazine can be returned within 
and my money will be refunded in full at onc 


Name 


Street 


satisfied, the lessons and 
from their receipt, Lesson 22. 
e, without question, script. 
; Lesson 23. Originality, 

Lesson 24. Revising the Manuscript 
Selling the Story, 


am not 


three days the Manu 


Lesson 25. 





City 


























